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Call  for  Whig  State  Convention,  October 

20,  1 84 1 

The  undersigned,  acting,  as  is  believed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  in  compliance  with  their  duties  as  the  Whig 
Central  Committee  of  this  State,  appoint  the 
third  Monday  of  December  next  for  the  meeting 
of  a  Whig  State  Convention,  at  Springfield,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  this  State  for  the  coming  election. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  shall  conform  to  the 
number  of  representatives  entitled  under  the 
new  apportionment;  but  that  in  all  cases  every 
county  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate. 

We  would  urge  upon  our  political  friends  in 
the  different  counties  to  call  meetings  imme- 
diately for  the  election  of  delegates. 

It  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  counties  will  be 
fully  represented,  in  order  that  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  expressed  in  the  selection  of  can- 
didates. 

A.  G.  Henry,    J.  F.  Speed,    A.  Lincoln, 

E.  D.  Baker,      Wm.  L.  May, 

Whig  State  Central  Committee- 
Springfield,  Oct.  20,  1841. 
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Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed,  January  [3?], 

1842.1 

My  dear  Speed:  Feeling,  as  you  know  I  do, 
the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise you  are  engaged  in,  I  adopt  this  as  the  last 
method  I  can  adopt  to  aid  you,  in  case  (which 
God  forbid!)  you  shall  need  any  aid.  I  do  not 
place  what  I  am  going  to  say  on  paper  because 
I  can  say  it  better  that  way  than  I  could  by  word 
of  mouth,  but,  were  I  to  say  it  orally  before  we 
part,  most  likely  you  would  forget  it  at  the  very 
time  when  it  might  do  you  some  good.  As  I 
think  it  reasonable  that  you  will  feel  very  badly 
some  time  between  this  and  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  your  purpose,  it  is  intended  that  you  shall 
read  this  just  at  such  a  time.  Why  I  say  it  is 
reasonable  that  you  will  feel  very  badly  yet,  is 
because  of  three  special  causes  added  to  the  gen- 
eral one  which  I  shall  mention. 

The  general  cause  is,  that  you  are  naturally 
of  a  nervous  temperament;  and  this  I  say  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  you  personally,  and  what 
you  have  told  me  concerning  your  mother  at 

1  Speed  was  Lincoln's  room-mate  at  Springfield  for  four  years, 
and  the  most  intimate  friend  he  ever  made.  Herndon,  one  of 
Lincoln's  biographers,  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  correspondence  from  Speed,  and  not  then  until  after  sev- 
eral erasures.  Lincoln  appointed  Joshua's  brother  John  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  in  1864. 
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various  times,  and  concerning  your  brother 
William  at  the  time  his  wife  died.  The  first 
special  cause  is  your  exposure  to  bad  weather  on 
your  journey,  which  my  experience  clearly 
proves  to  be  very  severe  on  defective  nerves. 
The  second  is  the  absence  of  all  business  and 
conversation  of  friends,  which  might  divert  your 
mind,  give  it  occasional  rest  from  the  intensity 
of  thought  which  will  sometimes  wear  the  sweet- 
est idea  threadbare  and  turn  it  to  the  bitterness 
of  death.  The  third  is  the  rapid  and  near  ap- 
proach of  that  crisis  on  which  all  your  thoughts 
and  feelings  concentrate. 

If  from  all  these  causes  you  shall  escape  and 
go  through  triumphantly,  without  another 
"twinge  of  the  soul,"  I  shall  be  most  happily 
but  most  egregiously  deceived.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  shall,  as  I  expect  you  will  at  some 
time,  be  agonized  and  distressed,  let  me,  who 
have  some  reason  to  speak  with  judgment  on 
such  a  subject,  beseech  you  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
causes  I  have  mentioned,  and  not  to  some  false 
and  ruinous  suggestion  of  the  Devil. 

"But,"  you  will  say,  "do  not  your  causes  applv 
to  every  one  engaged  in  a  like  undertaking?" 
By  no  means.  The  particular  causes,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent  perhaps,  do  apply  in  all  cases; 
but  the  general  one, — nervous  debility,  which  is 
the  key  and  conductor  of  all  the  particular  ones, 
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and  without  which  they  would  be  utterly  harm- 
less though  it  does  pertain  to  you,  does  not 
pertain  to  one  in  a  thousand.  It  is  out  of  this 
that  the  painful  difference  between  you  and  the 
mass  of  the  world  springs. 

I  know  what  the  painful  point  with  you  is  at 
all  times  when  you  are  unhappy;  it  is  an  appre- 
hension that  you  do  not  love  her  as  you  should. 
What  nonsense!  How  came  you  to  court  her? 
Was  it  because  you  thought  she  deserved  it,  and 
that  you  had  given  her  reason  to  expect  it?  If 
it  was  for  that,  why  did  not  the  same  reason 
make  you  court  Ann  Todd,  and  at  least  twenty 
others  of  whom  you  can  think,  and  to  whom  it 
would  apply  with  greater  force  than  to  her? 
Did  you  court  her  for  her  wealth?  Why,  you 
know  she  had  none.  But  you  say  you  reasoned 
yourself  into  it.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Was  it  not  that  you  found  yourself  unable  to 
reason  yourself  out  of  it?  Did  you  not  think, 
and  partly  form  the  purpose,  of  courting  her 
the  first  time  you  ever  saw  her  or  heard  of  her? 
What  had  reason  to  do  w7ith  it  at  that  early 
stage?  There  was  nothing  at  that  time  for  rea- 
son to  work  upon.  Whether  she  was  moral, 
amiable,  sensible,  or  even  of  good  character, 
you  did  not,  nor  could  then  know,  except,  per- 
haps, you  might  infer  the  last  from  the  company 
you  found  her  in. 
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All  you  then  did  or  could  know  of  her  was 
her  personal  appearance  and  deportment;  and 
these,  if  they  impress  at  all,  impress  the  heart, 
and  not  the  head. 

Say  candidly,  were  not  those  heavenly  black 
eyes  the  whole  basis  of  all  your  early  reasoning 
on  the  subject?  After  you  and  I  had  once  been 
at  the  residence,  did  you  not  go  and  take  me 
all  the  way  to  Lexington  and  back,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  get  to  see  her  again,  on  our  re- 
turn on  that  evening  to  take  a  trip  for  that  ex- 
press object?  What  earthly  consideration  would 
you  take  to  find  her  scouting  and  despising  you, 
and  giving  herself  up  to  another?  But  of  this 
you  have  no  apprehension;  and  therefore  you 
cannot  bring  it  home  to  your  feelings. 

I  shall  be  so  anxious  about  you  that  I  shall 
want  you  to  write  by  every  mail.     Your  friend, 

Lincoln. 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  3,  1842. 

Dear  Speed :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  January 
came  to  hand  to-day.  You  well  know  that  I  do 
not  feel  my  own  sorrows  much  more  keenly  than 
I  do  yours,  when  I  know  of  them ;  and  yet  I  as- 
sure you  I  was  not  much  hurt  by  what  you  wrote 
me  of  your  excessively  bad  feeling  at  the  time 
you  wrote.     Not  that  I  am  less  capable  of  sym- 
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pathizing  with  you  now  than  ever,  not  that  I  am 
less  your  friend  than  ever,  but  because  I  hope 
and  believe  that  your  present  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress about  her  health  and  her  life  must  and  will 
forever  banish  those  horrid  doubts  which  I  know 
you  sometimes  felt  as  to  the  truth  of  your  affec- 
tion for  her.     If  they  can  once  and  forever  be 
removed  (and  I  almost  feel  a  presentiment  that 
the  Almighty  has  sent  your  present  affliction  ex- 
pressly for  that  object) ,  surely  nothing  can  come 
in  their  stead  to  fill  their  immeasurable  measure 
of  misery.    The  death-scenes  of  those  we  love  are 
surely  painful  enough;  but  these  we  are  pre- 
pared for  and  expect  to  see:  they  happen  to  all, 
and  all  know  they  must  happen.     Painful   as 
they  are,  they  are  not  an  unlooked-for  sorrow. 
Should  she,  as  you  fear,  be  destined  to  an  early 
grave,  it  is  indeed  a  great  consolation  to  know 
that  she  is  so  well  prepared  to  meet  it.     Her  re- 
ligion, which  you  once  disliked  so  much,  I  will 
venture  you  now  prize  most  highly.     But  I  hope 
your  melancholy  bodings  as  to  her  early  death 
are  not  well  founded.     I  even  hope  that  ere  this 
reaches  you  she  will   have   returned  with   im- 
proved   and   still    improving   health,    and    that 
you    will    have    met    her,    and    forgotten    the 
sorrows   of  the   past  in   the  enjoyments  of  the 
present.     I   would   say   more   if    I    could,    but 
it  seems   that  I   have   said   enough.     It   really 
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appears  to  me  that  you  yourself  ought  to 
rejoice,  and  not  sorrow,  at  this  indubitable 
evidence  of  your  undying  affection  for  her. 
Why,  Speed,  if  you  did  not  love  her,  although 
you  might  not  wish  her  death,  you  would  most 
certainly  be  resigned  to  it.  Perhaps  this  point 
is  no  longer  a  question  with  you,  and  my  perti- 
nacious dwelling  upon  it  is  a  rude  intrusion 
upon  your  feelings.  If  so,  you  must  pardon 
me.  You  know  the  hell  I  have  suffered  on  that 
point,  and  how  tender  I  am  upon  it.  You  know 
I  do  not  mean  wrong.  I  have  been  quite  clear 
of  "hypo"  since  you  left;  even  better  than  I  was 

along  in  the  fall.     I  have  seen  but  once. 

She  seemed  very  cheerful,  and  so  I  said  nothing 
to  her  about  what  we  spoke  of. 

Old  Uncle  Billy  Herndon  is  dead,  and  it  is 
said  this  evening  that  Uncle  Ben  Ferguson  will 
not  live.  This,  I  believe,  is  all  the  news,  and 
enough  at  that  unless  it  were  better.  Write  me 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this.  Your  friend, 
as  ever, 

Lincoln. 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  13,  1842. 
Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  1st  instant  came  to 
hand  three  or  four  days  ago.     When  this  shall 
reach  you,  you  will  have  been  Fanny's  husband 
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several  days.  You  know  my  desire  to  befriend 
you  is  everlasting;  that  I  will  never  cease  while 
I  know  how  to  do  anything.  But  you  will  al- 
ways hereafter  be  on  ground  that  I  have  never 
occupied,  and  consequently,  if  advice  were  need- 
ed, I  might  advise  wrong.  I  do  fondly  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  never  again  need  any 
comfort  from  abroad.  But  should  I  be  mis- 
taken in  this,  should  excessive  pleasure  still  be 
accompanied  with  a  painful  counterpart  at 
times,  still  let  me  urge  you,  as  I  have  ever  done, 
to  remember,  in  the  depth  and  even  agony  of 
despondency,  that  very  shortly  you  are  to  feel 
well  again.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  you 
love  her  as  ardently  as  you  are  capable  of  loving. 
Your  ever  being  happy  in  her  presence,  and 
your  intense  anxiety  about  her  health,  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  would  place  this  beyond  all 
dispute  in  my  mind.  I  incline  to  think  it  proba- 
ble that  your  nerves  will  fail  you  occasionally 
for  a  while ;  but  once  you  get  them  firmly  guard- 
ed now,  that  trouble  is  over  forever.  I  think, 
if  I  were  you,  in  case  my  mind  were  not  exactly 
right,  I  would  avoid  being  idle.  I  would  im- 
mediately engage  in  some  business,  or  go  to 
making  preparations  for  it,  which  would  be  the 
same  thing.  If  you  went  through  the  ceremony 
calmly,  or  even  with  sufficient  composure  not  to 
excite  alarm  in  any  present,  you  are  safe  beyond 
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question,  and  in  two  or  three  months,  to  say  the 
most,  will  be  the  happiest  of  men. 

I  would  desire  you  to  give  my  particular  re- 
spects to  Fanny;  but  perhaps  you  will  not  wish 
her  to  know  you  have  received  this,  lest  she 
should  desire  to  see  it.  Make  her  write  me  an 
answer  to  my  last  letter  to  her;  at  any  rate,  I 
would  set  great  value  upon  a  note  or  letter  from 
her.     Write  me  whenever  you  have  leisure. 

Yours  forever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.     I  have  been  quite  a  man  since  you  left. 
*Letter  to  G.  B.  Sheledy 

Springfield,  III.,  Feb.  16,  1842. 

G.  B.  Sheledy,  Esqr. 

Yours  of  the  10th  is  duly  received.  Judge 
Logan  and  myself  are  doing  business  together 
now,  and  we  are  willing  to  attend  to  your  cases 
as  you  propose.  As  to  the  terms,  we  are  willing 
to  attend  each  case  you  prepare  and  send  us  for 
$10  (when  there  shall  be  no  opposition)  to  be 
sent  in  advance,  or  you  know  that  it  is  safe.  It 
takes  $5.75  of  cost  to  start  upon,  that  is,  $1.75 
to  clerk,  and  $2  to  each  of  two  publishers  of 
papers.  Judge  Logan  thinks  it  will  take  the 
balance  of  $20  to  carry  a  case  through.  This 
must  be  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  the  serv- 
ices are  performed,  as  the  officers  will  not  act 
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without.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  can  be 
admitted  an  attorney  of  the  Federal  court  in 
your  absence  or  not;  nor  is  it  material,  as  the 
business  can  be  done  in  our  names. 

Thinking  it  may  aid  you  a  little,  I  send  you 
one  of  our  blank  forms  of  Petitions.  It,  you 
will  see,  is  framed  to  be  sworn  to  before  the 
Federal  court  clerk,  and,  in  your  cases,  will  have 
(to)  be  so  far  changed,  as  to  be  sworn  to  before 
the  clerk  of  your  circuit  court;  and  his  certifi- 
cate must  be  accompanied  with  his  official  seal. 
The  schedules  too,  must  be  attended  to.  Be  sure 
that  they  contain  the  creditors  names,  their  resi- 
dences, the  amounts  due  each,  the  debtors  names, 
their  residences,  and  the  amounts  they  owe,  also 
all  property  and  where  located. 

Also  be  sure  that  the  schedules  are  signed  by 
the  applicants  as  well  as  the  Petition. 

Publication  will  have  to  be  made  here  in  one 
paper,  and  in  one  nearest  the  residence  of  the 
applicant.  Write  us  in  each  case  where  the  last 
advertisement  is  to  be  sent,  whether  to  you  or  to 
wrhat  paper. 

I  believe  I  have  now  said  everything  that  can 
be  of  any  advantage. 

Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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*EXTRACTS  OF  A  LETTER  TO  GEORGE  E.  PlCKETT. 

February  22,  1842. 

To  George  E.  Pickett. 

•  •••••• 

I  never  encourage  deceit,  and  falsehood,  espe- 
cially if  you  have  got  a  bad  memory,  is  the  worst 
enemy  a  fellow  can  have.  The  fact  is  truth  is 
your  truest  friend,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances are.  Notwithstanding  this  copy-book 
preamble,  my  boy,  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  a 
little  prudence  on  your  part.  You  see  I  have 
a  congenital  aversion  to  failure,  and  the  sudden 
announcement  to  your  Uncle  Andrew  of  the 
success  of  your  "lamp-rubbing"  might  possiblv 
prevent  your  passing  the  severe  physical  exami- 
nation to  which  you  will  be  subjected  in  order 
to  enter  the  Military  Academy.  You  see,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  perfect  soldier  credited  to 
dear  old  Illinois — no  broken  bones,  scalp 
wounds,  etc.  So  I  think  perhaps  it  might  be 
wise  to  hand  this  letter  from  me,  in  to  your  good 
uncle  through  his  room-window  after  he  has  had 
a  comfortable  dinner,  and  watch  its  effect  from 
the  top  of  the  pigeon-house. 

•  •••••• 

I  have  just  told  the  folks  here  in  Springfield 
on  this   noth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  him 
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whose  name,  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  lib- 
erty, still  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  moral  refor- 
mation, we  mention  in  solemn  awe,  in  naked, 
deathless  splendor,  that  the  one  victory  we  can 
ever  call  complete  will  be  that  one  which  pro- 
claims that  there  is  not  one  slave  or  one  drunk- 
ard on  the  face  of  God's  green  earth.  Recruit 
for  this  victory. 

•  •••••• 

Now,  boy,  on  your  march,  don't  you  go  and 
forget  the  old  maxim  that  "one  drop  of  honey 
catches  more  flies  than  a  half-gallon  of  gall." 
Load  your  musket  with  this  maxim,  and  smoke 
it  in  your  pipe. 


General   Ulysses   S.   Grant 

Wood  Engraving  from  the  Original  Photograph  by 

Brady. 
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Address  before  the  Springfield  Washing- 
tonian  Temperance  Society,  February  22, 
1842 x 

ALTHOUGH  the  temperance  cause  has 
been  in  progress  for  near  twenty  years, 
it  is  apparent  to  all  that  it  is  just  now 
being  crowned  with  a  degree  of  success  hitherto 
unparalleled. 

The  list  of  its  friends  is  daily  swelled  by  the 
additions  of  fifties,  of  hundreds,  and  of  thou- 
sands. The  cause  itself  seems  suddenly  trans- 
formed from  a  cold  abstract  theory  to  a  living, 
breathing,  active,  and  powerful  chieftain,  going 
forth  "conquering  and  to  conquer."  The  cita- 
dels of  his  great  adversary  are  daily  being 
stormed  and  dismantled;  his  temple  and  his  al- 
tars, where  the  rites  of  his  idolatrous  worship 
have  long  been  performed,  and  where  human 
sacrifices  have  long  been  wont  to  be  made,  are 
daily  desecrated  and  deserted.     The  triumph  of 

1  The  feeling  against  intemperance  which  caused  Lincoln  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Springfield  Washingtonian  Temperance 
Society  never  altered  throughout  his  life,  though  it  never  affected 
his  toleration  towards  drunkards  and  drunkenness.  This  address 
was  not  popular  with  temperance  advocates  because  of  the  obser- 
vation that  hard  drinkers  may  be  the  equals  in  head  and  heart  of 
their  sober  brothers. 
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the  conqueror's  fame  is  sounding  from  hill  to 
hill,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  land  to  land,  and 
calling  millions  to  his  standard  at  a  blast. 

For  this  new  and  splendid  success  we  heartily 
rejoice.  That  that  success  is  so  much  greater 
now  than  heretofore  is  doubtless  owing  to  ra- 
tional causes;  and  if  we  would  have  it  continue, 
we  shall  do  well  to  inquire  what  those  causes 
are. 

The  warfare  heretofore  waged  against  the  de- 
mon intemperance  has  somehow  or  other  been 
erroneous.  Either  the  champions  engaged  or 
the  tactics  they  adopted  have  not  been  the  most 
proper.  These  champions  for  the  most  part 
have  been  preachers,  lawyers,  and  hired  agents. 
Between  these  and  the  mass  of  mankind  there 
is  a  want  of  approachability,  if  the  term  be  ad- 
missible, partially,  at  least,  fatal  to  their  suc- 
cess. They  are  supposed  to  have  no  sympathy 
of  feeling  or  interest  with  those  very  persons 
whom  it  is  their  object  to  convince  and  per- 
suade. 

And  again,  it  is  so  common  and  so  easy  to 
ascribe  motives  to  men  of  these  classes  other  than 
those  they  profess  to  act  upon.  The  preacher, 
it  is  said,  advocates  temperance  because  he  is  a 
fanatic,  and  desires  a  union  of  the  church  and 
state;  the  lawyer  from  his  pride  and  vanity  of 
hearing  himself  speak;  and  the  hired  agent  for 
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his  salary.  But  when  one  who  has  long  been 
known  as  a  victim  of  intemperance  bursts  the 
fetters  that  have  bound  him,  and  appears  before 
his  neighbors  "clothed  and  in  his  right  mind," 
a  redeemed  specimen  of  long-lost  humanity,  and 
stands  up,  with  tears  of  joy  trembling  in  his  eyes, 
to  tell  of  the  miseries  once  endured,  nowr  to  be 
endured  no  more  forever;  of  his  once  naked  and 
starving  children,  now  clad  and  fed  comforta- 
bly; of  a  wife  long  weighed  down  with  woe, 
weeping,  and  a  broken  heart,  now  restored  to 
health,  happiness,  and  a  renewed  affection;  and 
how  easily  it  is  all  done,  once  it  is  resolved  to  be 
done;  how  simple  his  language! — there  is  a  logic 
and  an  eloquence  in  it  that  few  with  human  feel- 
ings can  resist.  They  cannot  say  that  he  desires  a 
union  of  church  and  state,  for  he  is  not  a  church 
member;  they  cannot  say  he  is  vain  of  hearing 
himself  speak,  for  his  whole  demeanor  shows  he 
would  gladly  avoid  speaking  at  all;  they  cannot 
say  he  speaks  for  pay,  for  he  receives  none,  and 
asks  for  none.  Nor  can  his  sincerity  in  any 
way  be  doubted,  or  his  sympathy  for  those  he 
would  persuade  to  imitate  his  example  be  de- 
nied. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  to  the  battles  of  this 
new  class  of  champions  that  our  late  success  is 
greatly,  perhaps  chiefly,  owing.  But,  had  the 
old-school   champions   themselves   been   of   the 
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most  wise  selecting,  was  their  system  of  tactics 
the  most  judicious?  It  seems  to  me  it  was  not. 
Too  much  denunciation  against  dram-sellers  and 
dram-drinkers  was  indulged  in.  This  I  think 
was  both  impolitic  and  unjust.  It  was  impo- 
litic, because  it  is  not  much  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  be  driven  to  anything;  still  less  to  be  driven 
about  that  which  is  exclusively  his  own  business ; 
and  least  of  all  where  such  driving  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  at  the  expense  of  pecuniary  interest 
or  burning  appetite.  When  the  dram-seller  and 
drinker  were  incessantly  told — not  in  accents  of 
entreaty  and  persuasion,  diffidently  addressed  by 
erring  man  to  an  erring  brother,  but  in  the  thun- 
dering tones  of  anathema  and  denunciation  with 
which  the  lordly  judge  often  groups  together 
all  the  crimes  of  the  felon's  life,  and  thrusts  them 
in  his  face  just  ere  he  passes  sentence  of  death 
upon  him — that  they  were  the  authors  of  all  the 
vice  and  misery  and  crime  in  the  land;  that  they 
were  the  manufacturers  and  material  of  all  the 
thieves  and  robbers  and  murderers  that  infest 
the  earth;  that  their  houses  were  the  workshops 
of  the  devil;  and  that  their  persons  should  be 
shunned  by  all  the  good  and  virtuous,  as  moral 
pestilences — I  say,  when  they  were  told  all  this, 
and  in  this  way,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
were  slow,  very  slow,  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  such  denunciations,  and  to  join  the  ranks  of 
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their  denouncers  in  a  hue  and  cry  against  them- 
selves. 

To  have  expected  them  to  do  otherwise  than 
they  did — to  have  expected  them  not  to  meet 
denunciation  with  denunciation,  crimination 
with  crimination,  and  anathema  with  anathema 
— was  to  expect  a  reversal  of  human  nature, 
which  is  God's  decree  and  can  never  be  reversed. 

When  the  conduct  of  men  is  designed  to  be 
influenced,  persuasion,  kind,  unassuming  persua- 
sion, should  ever  be  adopted.  It  is  an  old  and  a 
true  maxim  "that  a  drop  of  honey  catches  more 
flies  than  a  gallon  of  gall."  So  with  men.  If 
you  would  win  a  man  to  your  cause,  first  con- 
vince him  that  you  are  his  sincere  friend.  There- 
in is  a  drop  of  honey  that  catches  his  heart, 
which,  say  what  he  will,  is  the  great  highroad 
to  his  reason,  and  which,  when  once  gained,  you 
will  find  but  little  trouble  in  convincing  his 
judgment  of  the  justice  of  your  cause,  if  indeed 
that  cause  really  be  a  just  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, assume  to  dictate  to  his  judgment,  or  to 
command  his  action,  or  to  mark  him  as  one  to 
be  shunned  and  despised,  and  he  will  retreat 
within  himself,  close  all  the  avenues  to  his  head 
and  his  heart;  and  though  your  cause  be  naked 
truth  itself,  transformed  to  the  heaviest  lance, 
harder  than  steel,  and  sharper  than  steel  can  be 
made,  and  though  you  throw  it  with  more  than 
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herculean  force  and  precision,  you  shall  be  no 
more  able  to  pierce  him  than  to  penetrate  the 
hard  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw.  Such 
is  man,  and  so  must  he  be  understood  by  those 
who  would  lead  him,  even  to  his  own  best  in- 
terests. 

On  this  point  the  Washingtonians  greatly  ex- 
cel the  temperance  advocates  of  former  times. 
Those  whom  they  desire  to  convince  and  per- 
suade are  their  old  friends  and  companions. 
They  know  they  are  not  demons,  nor  even  the 
worst  of  men  ;  they  know  that  generally  they  are 
kind,  generous,  and  charitable,  even  beyond  the 
example  of  their  more  staid  and  sober  neigh- 
bors. They  are  practical  philanthropists;  and 
they  glow  with  a  generous  and  brotherly  zeal 
that  mere  theorizers  are  incapable  of  feeling. 
Benevolence  and  charity  possess  their  hearts  en- 
tirely; and  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  hearts 
their  tongues  give  utterance;  "Love  through  all 
their  actions  runs,  and  all  their  words  are  mild." 
In  this  spirit  they  speak  and  act,  and  in  the  same 
they  are  heard  and  regarded.  And  when  such 
is  the  temper  of  the  advocate,  and  such  of  the 
audience,  no  good  cause  can  be  unsuccessful. 
But  I  have  said  that  denunciations  against  dram- 
sellers  and  dram-drinkers  are  unjust,  as  well  as 
impolitic.  Let  us  see.  I  have  not  inquired  at 
what   period   of   time   the   use   of    intoxicating 
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liquors  commenced;  nor  is  it  important  to  know. 
It  is  sufficient  that  to  all  of  us  who  now  inhabit 
the  world,  the  practice  of  drinking  them  is  just 
as  old  as  the  world  itself — that  is,  we  have  seen 
the  one  just  as  long  as  we  have  seen  the  other. 
When  all  such  of  us  as  have  now  reached  the 
years  of  maturity  first  opened  our  eyes  upon  the 
stage  of  existence,  we  found  intoxicating  liquor 
recognized  by  everybody,  used  by  everybody,  re- 
pudiated by  nobody.  ,  It  commonly  entered  into 
the  first  draught  of  the  infant  and  the  last 
draught  of  the  dying  man.  From  the  sideboard 
of  the  parson  down  to  the  ragged  pocket  of  the 
houseless  loafer,  it  was  constantly  found.  Phy- 
sicians prescribed  it  in  this,  that,  and  the  other 
disease;  government  provided  it  for  soldiers  and 
sailors;  and  to  have  a  rolling  or  raising,  a  husk- 
ing or  "hoedown,"  anywhere  about  without  it 
was  positively  insufferable.  So,  too,  it  was 
everywhere  a  respectable  article  of  manufacture 
and  merchandise.  The  making  of  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  honorable  livelihood,  and  he  who 
could  make  most  was  the  most  enterprising  and 
respectable.  Large  and  small  manufactories  of 
it  were  everywhere  erected,  in  which  all  the 
earthly  goods  of  their  owners  were  invested. 
Wagons  drew  it  from  town  to  town;  boats  bore 
it  from  clime  to  clime,  and  the  winds  wafted  it 
from  nation  to  nation;  and  merchants  bought 
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and  sold  it,  by  wholesale  and  retail,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  seller, 
buyer,  and  bystander  as  are  felt  at  the  selling  and 
buying  of  plows,  beef,  bacon,  or  any  other  of 
the  real  necessaries  of  life.  Universal  public 
opinion  not  only  tolerated  but  recognized  and 
adopted  its  use. 

It  is  true  that  even  then  it  was  known  and  ac- 
knowledged that  many  were  greatly  injured  by 
it;  but  none  seemed  to  think  the  injury  arose 
from  the  use  of  a  bad  thing,  but  from  the  abuse 
of  a  very  good  thing.  The  victims  of  it  were  to 
be  pitied  and  compassionated,  just  as  are  the 
heirs  of  consumption  and  other  hereditary  dis- 
eases. Their  failing  was  treated  as  a  misfor- 
tune, and  not  as  a  crime,  or  even  as  a  disgrace. 
If,  then,  what  I  have  been  saying  is  true,  is  it 
wonderful  that  some  should  think  and  act  now 
as  all  thought  and  acted  twenty  years  ago?  and 
is  it  just  to  assail,  condemn,  or  despise  them  for 
doing  so?  The  universal  sense  of  mankind  on 
any  subject  is  an  argument,  or  at  least  an  influ- 
ence, not  easily  overcome.  The  success  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  mainly  depends  upon  that 
sense;  and  men  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  de- 
nounced for  yielding  to  it  in  any  case,  or  giving 
it  up  slowly,  especially  when  they  are  backed 
by  interest,  fixed  habits,  or  burning  appetites. 
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Another  error,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into  which 
the  old  reformers  fell,  was  the  position  that  all 
habitual  drunkards  were  utterly  incorrigible, 
and  therefore  must  be  turned  adrift  and  damned 
without  remedy  in  order  that  the  grace  of  tem- 
perance might  abound,  to  the  temperate  then, 
and  to  all  mankind  some  hundreds  of  years 
thereafter.  There  is  in  this  something  so  re- 
pugnant to  humanity,  so  uncharitable,  so  cold- 
blooded and  feelingless,  that  it  never  did  nor 
ever  can  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  cause. 
We  could  not  love  the  man  who  taught  it — we 
could  not  hear  him  with  patience.  The  heart 
could  not  throw  open  its  portals  to  it,  the  gen- 
erous man  could  not  adopt  it — it  could  not  mix 
with  his  blood.  It  looked  so  fiendishly  selfish, 
so  like  throwing  fathers  and  brothers  overboard 
to  lighten  the  boat  for  our  security,  that  the  no- 
ble-minded shrank  from  the  manifest  meanness 
of  the  thing.  And  besides  this,  the  benefits  of 
a  reformation  to  be  effected  by  such  a  system 
were  too  remote  in  point  of  time  to  warmly  en- 
gage many  in  its  behalf.  Few  can  be  induced 
to  labor  exclusively  for  posterity;  and  none  will 
do  it  enthusiastically.  Posterity  has  done  noth- 
ing for  us;  and  theorize  on  it  as  we  may,  prac- 
tically we  shall  do  very  little  for  it,  unless  we 
are  made  to  think  we  are  at  the  same  time  doing 
something  for  ourselves, 
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What  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  does  it 
exhibit,  to  ask  or  expect  a  whole  community  to 
rise  up  and  labor  for  the  temporal  happiness  of 
others,  after  themselves  shall  be  consigned  to 
the  dust,  a  majority  of  which  community  take 
no  pains  whatever  to  secure  their  own  eternal 
welfare  at  no  more  distant  day?  Great  distance 
in  either  time  or  space  has  wonderful  power  to 
lull  and  render  quiescent  the  human  mind. 
Pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  or  pains  to  be  endured, 
after  we  shall  be  dead  and  gone  are  but  little 
regarded  even  in  our  own  cases,  and  much  less 
in  the  cases  of  others.  Still,  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  something  so  ludicrous  in  promises  of 
good  or  threats  of  evil  a  great  way  off  as  to  ren- 
der the  whole  subject  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected easily  turned  into  ridicule.  "Better  lay 
down  that  spade  you  are  stealing,  Paddy;  if  you 
don't  you'll  pay  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment." 
"Be  the  powers,  if  ye'll  credit  me  so  long  I'll 
take  another  jist." 

By  the  Washingtonians  this  system  of  con- 
signing the  habitual  drunkard  to  hopeless  ruin 
is  repudiated.  They  adopt  a  more  enlarged 
philanthropy;  they  go  for  present  as  well  as 
future  good.  They  labor  for  all  now  living,  as 
well  as  hereafter  to  live.  They  teach  hope  to 
all — despair  to  none.  As  applying  to  their 
cause,  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  unpardonable 
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sin ;  as  in  Christianity  it  is  taught,  so  in  this  they 
teach — "While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  The 
vilest  sinner  may  return."  And,  what  is  a  mat- 
ter of  more  profound  congratulation,  they,  by 
experiment  upon  experiment  and  example  upon 
example,  prove  the  maxim  to  be  no  less  true  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  On  every  hand 
we  behold  those  who  but  yesterday  were  the 
chief  of  sinners,  now  the  chief  apostles  of  the 
cause.  Drunken  devils  are  cast  out  by  ones,  by 
sevens,  by  legions ;  and  their  unfortunate  victims, 
like  the  poor  possessed  who  were  redeemed  from 
their  long  and  lonely  wanderings  in  the  tombs, 
are  publishing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  how  great 
things  have  been  done  for  them. 

To  these  new  champions  and  this  new  system 
of  tactics  our  late  success  is  mainly  owing,  and 
to  them  we  must  mainly  look  for  the  final  con- 
summation. The  ball  is  now  rolling  gloriously 
on,  and  none  are  so  able  as  they  to  increase  its 
speed  and  its  bulk,  to  add  to  its  momentum  and 
its  magnitude — even  though  unlearned  in  letters, 
for  this  task  none  are  so  well  educated.  To  fit 
them  for  this  work  they  have  been  taught  in  the 
true  school. 

They  have  been  in  that  gulf  from  which  they 
would  teach  others  the  means  of  escape.  They 
have  passed  that  prison  wall,  which  others  have 
long  declared  impassable;  and  who  that  has  not 
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shall  dare  to  weigh  opinions  with  them  as  to  the 
mode  of  passing? 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  insisted,  that  those 
who  have  suffered  by  intemperance  personally, 
and  have  reformed,  are  the  most  powerful  and 
efficient  instruments  to  push  the  reformation  to 
ultimate  success,  it  does  not  follow  that  those 
who  have  not  suffered  have  no  part  left  them  to 
perform.  Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be 
vastly  benefited  by  a  total  and  final  banishment 
from  it  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  seems  to  me 
not  now  an  open  question.  Three  fourths  of 
mankind  confess  the  affirmative  with  their 
tongues,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  rest  acknowledge 
it  in  their  hearts. 

Ought  any,  then,  to  refuse  their  aid  in  doing 
what  good  the  good  of  the  whole  demands? 
Shall  he  who  cannot  do  much  be  for  that  reason 
excused  if  he  do  nothing?  "But,"  says  one, 
"what  good  can  I  do  by  signing  the  pledge?  I 
never  drink,  even  without  signing."  This  ques- 
tion has  already  been  asked  and  answered  more 
than  a  million  of  times.  Let  it  be  answered 
once  more.  For  the  man  suddenly  or  in  any 
other  way  to  break  off  from  the  use  of  drams, 
who  has  indulged  in  them  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  and  until  his  appetite  for  them  has  grown 
ten-  or  a  hundred-fold  stronger,  and  more  crav- 
ing than  any  natural  appetite  can  be,  requires  a 
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most  powerful  moral  effort.  In  such  an  under- 
taking he  needs  every  moral  support  and  influ- 
ence that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  his  aid  and 
thrown  around  him.  And  not  only  so,  but  every 
moral  prop  should  be  taken  from  whatever  argu- 
ment might  rise  in  his  mind  to  lure  him  to  his 
backsliding.  When  he  casts  his  eyes  around 
him,  he  should  be  able  to  see  all  that  he  respects, 
all  that  he  admires,  all  that  he  loves,  kindly  and 
anxiously  pointing  him  onward,  and  none  beck- 
oning him  back  to  his  former  miserable  "wal- 
lowing in  the  mire." 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  men  will  think  and 
act  for  themselves;  that  none  will  disuse  spirits 
or  anything  else  because  his  neighbors  do;  and 
that  moral  influence  is  not  that  powerful  engine 
contended  for.  Let  us  examine  this.  Let  me 
ask  the  man  who  could  maintain  this  position 
most  stiffly,  what  compensation  he  will  accept 
to  go  to  church  some  Sunday  and  sit  during  the 
sermon  with  his  wife's  bonnet  upon  his  head? 
Not  a  trifle,  I'll  venture.  And  why  not?  There 
would  be  nothing  irreligious  in  it,  nothing  im- 
moral, nothing  uncomfortable — then  why  not? 
Is  it  not  because  there  would  be  something 
egregiously  unfashionable  in  it?  Then  it  is  the 
influence  of  fashion;  and  what  is  the  influence 
of  fashion  but  the  influence  that  other  people's 
actions  have  on  our  actions — the  strong  inclina- 
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tion  each  of  us  feels  to  do  as  we  see  all  our 
neighbors  do?  Nor  is  the  influence  of  fashion 
confined  to  any  particular  thing  or  class  of 
things;  it  is  just  as  strong  on  one  subject  as  an- 
other. Let  us  make  it  as  unfashionable  to  with- 
hold our  names  from  the  temperance  cause  as 
for  husbands  to  wear  their  wives'  bonnets  to 
church,  and  instances  will  be  just  as  rare  in  the 
one  case  as  the  other. 

"But,"  say  some,  "we  are  no  drunkards,  and 
we  shall  not  acknowledge  ourselves  such  by 
joining  a  reformed  drunkards'  society,  whatever 
our  influence  might  be."  Surely  no  Christian 
will  adhere  to  this  objection.  If  they  believe 
as  they  profess,  that  Omnipotence  condescended 
to  take  on  himself  the  form  of  sinful  man,  and 
as  such  to  die  an  ignominious  death  for  their 
sakes,  surely  they  will  not  refuse  submission  to 
the  infinitely  lesser  condescension,  for  the  tem- 
poral, and  perhaps  eternal,  salvation  of  a  large, 
erring,  and  unfortunate  class  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Nor  is  the  condescension  very  great. 
In  my  judgment  such  of  us  as  have  never  fallen 
victims  have  been  spared  more  by  the  absence  of 
appetite  than  from  any  mental  or  moral  superi- 
ority over  those  who  have.  Indeed,  I  believe 
if  we  take  habitual  drunkards  as  a  class,  their 
heads  and  their  hearts  will  bear  an  advantageous 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  class.    There 
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seems  ever  to  have  been  a  proneness  in  the  bril- 
liant and  warm-blooded  to  fall  into  this  vice — 
the  demon  of  intemperance  ever  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  sucking  the  blood  of  genius  and  of 
generosity.  What  one  of  us  but  can  call  to 
mind  some  relative,  more  promising  in  youth 
than  all  his  fellows,  who  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
his  rapacity?  He  ever  seems  to  have  gone  forth 
like  the  Egyptian  angel  of  death,  commissioned 
to  slay,  if  not  the  first,  the  fairest  born  of  every 
family.  Shall  he  now  be  arrested  in  his  deso- 
lating career?  In  that  arrest  all  can  give  aid 
that  will ;  and  who  shall  be  excused  that  can  and 
will  not?  Far  around  as  human  breath  has  ever 
blown  he  keeps  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  our 
sons,  and  our  friends  prostrate  in  the  chains  of 
moral  death.  To  all  the  living  everywhere  we 
cry,  "Come  sound  the  moral  trump,  that  these 
may  rise  and  stand  up  an  exceeding  great  army." 
"Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath!  and 
breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live." 
If  the  relative  grandeur  of  revolutions  shall  be 
estimated  by  the  great  amount  of  human  misery 
they  alleviate,  and  the  small  amount  they  inflict, 
then  indeed  will  this  be  the  grandest  the  world 
shall  ever  have  seen. 

Of  our  political  revolution  of  '76  we  are  all 
justly  proud.  It  has  given  us  a  degree  of  politi- 
cal freedom  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  na- 
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tion  of  the  earth.  In  it  the  world  has  found  a 
solution  of  the  long-mooted  problem  as  to  the 
eapability  of  man  to  govern  himself.  In  it  was 
the  germ  which  has  vegetated,  and  still  is  to 
grow  and  expand  into  the  universal  liberty  of 
mankind.  But,  with  all  these  glorious  results, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  it  had  its  evils  too. 
It  breathed  forth  famine,  swam  in  blood,  and 
rode  in  fire;  and  long,  long  after,  the  orphan's 
cry  and  the  widow's  wail  continued  to  break  the 
sad  silence  that  ensued.  These  were  the  price, 
the  inevitable  price,  paid  for  the  blessings  it 
bought. 

Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In 
it  we  shall  find  a  stronger  bondage  broken,  a 
viler  slavery  manumitted,  a  greater  tyrant  de- 
posed; in  it,  more  of  want  supplied,  more  dis- 
ease healed,  more  sorrow  assuaged.  By  it  no 
orphans  starving,  no  widows  wreeping.  By  it, 
none  wounded  in  feeling,  none  injured  in  in- 
terest; even  the  dram-maker  and  dram-seller 
will  have  glided  into  other  occupations  so  grad- 
ually as  never  to  have  felt  the  change,  and  will 
stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal 
song  of  gladness.  And  what  a  noble  ally  this 
to  the  cause  of  political  freedom;  with  such  an 
aid  its  march  cannot  fail  to  be  on  and  on,  till 
every  son  of  earth  shall  drink  in  rich  fruition 
the  sorrow-quenching  draughts  of  perfect  lib- 
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erty.  Happy  day  when — all  appetites  con- 
trolled, all  poisons  subdued,  all  matter  subjected 
— mind,  all  conquering  mind,  shall  live  and 
move,  the  monarch  of  the  world.  Glorious  con- 
summation! Hail,  fall  of  fury!  Reign  of  rea- 
son, all  hail! 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete, — 
when  there  shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunk- 
ard on  the  earth, — how  proud  the  title  of  that 
land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace 
and  the  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions  that 
shall  have  ended  in  that  victory.  How  nobly 
distinguished  that  people  who  shall  have  planted 
and  nurtured  to  maturity  both  the  political  and 
moral  freedom  of  their  species. 

This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Washington;  we  are  met  to 
celebrate  this  day.  Washington  is  the  mightiest 
name  of  earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral  reforma- 
tion. On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected.  It 
cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or 
glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  im- 
possible. Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe 
pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked  deathless 
splendor  leave  it  shining  on. 
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Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Springfield,  February  25,  1842. 

DEAR  SPEED:  Yours  of  the  16th  in- 
stant, announcing  that  Miss  Fanny  and 
you  are  "no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh," 
reached  me  this  morning.  I  have  no  way  of 
telling  you  how  much  happiness  I  wish  you 
both,  though  I  believe  you  both  can  conceive 
it.  I  feel  somewhat  jealous  of  both  of  you  now : 
you  will  be  so  exclusively  concerned  for  one 
another,  that  I  shall  be  forgotten  entirely. 
My  acquaintance  with  Miss  Fanny  (I  call  her 
this,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  speaking  of 
your  mother)  was  too  short  for  me  to  reasona- 
bly hope  to  long  be  remembered  by  her;  and 
still  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  forget  her  soon.  Try 
if  you  cannot  remind  her  of  that  debt  she  owes 
me — and  be  sure  you  do  not  interfere  to  prevent 
her  paying  it. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  you  have  resolved  to  not 
return  to  Illinois.  I  shall  be  very  lonesome 
without  you.  How  miserably  things  seem  to 
be  arranged  in  this  world!  If  we  have  no 
friends,  we  have  no  pleasure;  and  if  we  have 
them,  we  are  sure  to  lose  them,  and  be  doubly 
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pained  by  the  loss.  I  did  hope  she  and  you 
would  make  your  home  here;  but  I  own  I  have 
no  right  to  insist.  You  owe  obligations  to  her 
ten  thousand  times  more  sacred  than  you  can 
owe  to  others,  and  in  that  light  let  them  be  re- 
spected and  observed.  It  is  natural  that  she 
should  desire  to  remain  with  her  relatives  and 
friends.  As  to  friends,  however,  she  could  not 
need  them  anywhere:  she  would  have  them  in 
abundance  here. 

Give  my  kind  remembrance  to  Mr.  William- 
son and  his  family,  particularly  Miss  Elizabeth; 
also  to  your  mother,  brother,  and  sisters.  Ask 
little  Eliza  Davis  if  she  will  ride  to  town  with 
me  if  I  come  there  again.  And  finally,  give 
Fanny  a  double  reciprocation  of  all  the  love  she 
sent  me.     Write  me  often,  and  believe  me 

Yours  forever,  LINCOLN. 

P.  S.  Poor  Easthouse  is  gone  at  last.  He 
died  awhile  before  day  this  morning.  They  say 
he  was  very  loath  to  die.     ...  L. 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Sprixgfield,  February  25,  1842. 
Dear  Speed:  I  received  yours  of  the  12th 
written  the  day  you  went  down  to  William's 
place,  some  days  since,  but  delayed  answering 
it  till  I  should  receive  the  promised  one  of  the 
16th,  which  came  last  night.     I  opened  the  let- 
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ter  with  intense  anxiety  and  trepidation;  so 
much  so,  that,  although  it  turned  out  better  than 
J  expected,  I  have  hardly  yet,  at  a  distance  of 
ten  hours,  become  calm. 

I  tell  you,  Speed,  our  forebodings  (for  which 
you  and  I  are  peculiar)  are  all  the  worst  sort  of 
nonsense.  I  fancied,  from  the  time  I  received 
your  letter  of  Saturday,  that  the  one  of  Wednes- 
day was  never  to  come,  and  yet  it  did  come,  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  both  from  its 
tone  and  handwriting,  that  you  were  much  hap- 
pier, or,  if  you  think  the  term  preferable,  less 
miserable,  when  you  wrote  it  than  when  you 
wrote  the  last  one  before.  You  had  so  obviously 
improved  at  the  very  time  I  so  much  fancied 
you  would  have  grown  worse.  You  say  that 
something  indescribably  horrible  and  alarming 
still  haunts  you.  You  will  not  say  that  three 
months  from  now,  I  will  venture.  When  your 
nerves  once  get  steady  now,  the  whole  trouble 
will  be  over  forever.  Nor  should  you  become 
impatient  at  their  being  even  very  slow  in  be- 
coming steady.  Again  you  say,  you  much  fear 
that  that  Elysium  of  which  you  have  dreamed 
so  much  is  never  to  be  realized.  Well,  if  it 
shall  not,  I  dare  swear  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
her  who  is  now  your  wife.  I  now  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  both  you  and 
me  to  dream  dreams  of  Elysium  far  exceeding 
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all  that  anything  earthly  can  realize.  Far  short 
of  your  dreams  as  you  may  be,  no  woman  could 
do  more  to  realize  them  than  that  same  black- 
eyed  Fanny.  If  you  could  but  contemplate  her 
through  my  imagination,  it  would  appear  ridicu- 
lous to  you  that  any  one  should  for  a  moment 
think  of  being  unhappy  with  her.  My  old  fa- 
ther used  to  have  a  saying  that  "If  you  make  a 
bad  bargain,  hug  it  all  the  tighter";  and  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  if  the  bargain  you  have  just 
closed  can  possibly  be  called  a  bad  one,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  pleasant  one  for  applying  that 
maxim  to  which  my  fancy  can  by  any  effort  pic- 
ture. 

I  write  another  letter,  inclosing  this,  which 
you  can  show  her,  if  she  desires  it.  I  do  this 
because  she  would  think  strangely,  perhaps, 
should  you  tell  her  that  you  received  no  letters 
from  me,  or,  telling  her  you  do,  refuse  to  let 
her  see  them.  I  close  this,  entertaining  the  con- 
fident hope  that  every  successive  letter  I  shall 
have  from  you  (which  I  here  pray  may  not  be 
few,  nor  far  between)  may  show  you  possessing 
a  more  steady  hand  and  cheerful  heart  than  the 
last  preceding  it.  As  ever,  your  friend, 

Lincoln 
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Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Springfield,  March  27,  1842. 
Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  10th  instant  was 
received  three  or  four  days  since.  You  know 
I  am  sincere  when  I  tell  you  the  pleasure  its 
contents  gave  me  was,  and  is,  inexpressible.  As 
to  your  farm  matter,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
you.  I  have  no  farm,  nor  ever  expect  to  have, 
and  consequently  have  not  studied  the  subject 
enough  to  be  much  interested  in  it.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  and  pleased 
with  it.  But  on  that  other  subject,  to  me  of  the 
most  intense  interest  whether  in  joy  or  in  sor- 
row, I  never  had  the  power  to  withhold  my  sym- 
pathy from  you.  It  cannot  be  told  how  it  now 
thrills  me  with  joy  to  hear  you  say  you  are  "far 
happier  than  you  ever  expected  to  be."  That 
much  I  know  is  enough.  I  know  you  too  well 
to  suppose  your  expectations  were  not,  at  least, 
sometimes  extravagant,  and  if  the  reality  ex- 
ceeds them  all,  I  say,  Enough,  dear  Lord.  I  am 
not  going  beyond  the  truth  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  short  space  it  took  me  to  read  your  last  letter 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the  total  sum  of  all 
I  have  enjoyed  since  the  fatal  1st  of  January, 
1841.  Since  then  it  seems  to  me  I  should  have 
been  entirely  happy,  but  for  the  never-absent 
idea  that  there  is  one  still  unhappy  whom  I  have 
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contributed  to  make  so.  That  still  kills  my  soul. 
I  cannot  but  reproach  myself  for  even  wishing 
to  be  happy  while  she  is  otherwise.  She  accom- 
panied a  large  party  on  the  railroad  cars  to 
Jacksonville  last  Monday,  and  on  her  return 
spoke,  so  that  I  heard  of  it,  of  having  enjoyed 
the  trip  exceedingly.     God  be  praised  for  that. 

You  know  with  what  sleepless  vigilance  I  have 
watched  you  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
your  affair;  and  although  I  am  almost  confident 
it  is  useless,  I  cannot  forbear  once  more  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  even  yet  possible  for  your  spirits 
to  flag  down  and  leave  you  miserable.  If  they 
should,  don't  fail  to  remember  that  they  cannot 
long  remain  so.  One  thing  I  can  tell  you  which 
I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  and  that  is  that 

I  have  seen and  scrutinized  her  feelings  as 

well  as  I  could,  and  am  fully  convinced  she  is 
far  happier  now  than  she  has  been  for  the  last 
fifteen  months  past. 

You  will  see  by  the  last  "Sangamon  Journal" 
that  I  made  a  temperance  speech  on  the  22d  of 
February,  which  I  claim  that  Fanny  and  you 
shall  read  as  an  act  of  charity  to  me;  for  I  can- 
not learn  that  anybody  else  has  read  it,  or  is 
likely  to.  Fortunately  it  is  not  very  long,  and 
I  shall  deem  it  a  sufficient  compliance  with  my 
request  if  one  of  you  listens  while  the  other 
reads  it. 
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As  to  your  Lockridgc  matter,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  there  has  been  no  court  since  you 
left,  and  that  the  next  commences  to-morrow 
morning,  during  which  I  suppose  we  cannot  fail 
to  get  a  judgment. 

I  wish  you  would  learn  of  Everett  what  he 
would  take,  over  and  above  a  discharge  for  all 
the  trouble  we  have  been  at,  to  take  his  business 
out  of  our  hands  and  give  it  to  somebody  else. 
It  is  impossible  to  collect  money  on  that  or  any 
other  claim  here  now;  and  although  you  know 
I  am  not  a  very  petulant  man,  I  declare  I  am 
almost  out  of  patience  with  Mr.  Everett's  im- 
portunity. It  seems  like  he  not  only  writes  all 
the  letters  he  can  himself,  but  gets  everybody 
else  in  Louisville  and  vicinity  to  be  constantly 
writing  to  us  about  his  claim.  I  have  always 
said  that  Mr.  Everett  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  he  cannot  be  obliged;  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  he  ought  to  know  wre  are  inter- 
ested to  collect  his  claim,  and  therefore  would 
do  it  if  we  could. 

I  am  neither  joking  nor  in  a  pet  when  I  say 
we  would  thank  him  to  transfer  his  business  to 
some  other,  without  any  compensation  for  what 
we  have  done,  provided  he  will  see  the  court 
cost  paid,  for  which  we  are  security. 

The  sweet  violet  you  inclosed  came  safely  to 
hand,  but  it  was  so  dry,  and  mashed  so  flat,  that 
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it  crumbled  to  dust  at  the  first  attempt  to  handle 
it.  The  juice  that  mashed  out  of  it  stained  a 
place  in  the  letter,  which  I  mean  to  preserve 
and  cherish  for  the  sake  of  her  who  procured  it 
to  be  sent.  My  renewed  good  wishes  to  her  in 
particular,  and  generally  to  all  such  of  your 
relations  who  know  me. 

As  ever,  LINCOLN. 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Springfield,  Illinois,  July  4,  1842. 
Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  1 6th  June  was  re- 
ceived only  a  day  or  two  since.  It  was  not 
mailed  at  Louisville  till  the  25th.  You  speak 
of  the  great  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  wrote 
you.  Let  me  explain  that.  Your  letter  reached 
here  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  started  on  the  cir- 
cuit. I  was  gone  five  or  six  weeks,  so  that  I  got 
the  letters  only  a  few  weeks  before  Butler  start- 
ed to  your  country.  I  thought  it  scarcely  worth 
while  to  write  you  the  news  which  he  could  and 
would  tell  you  more  in  detail.  On  his  return 
he  told  me  you  would  write  me  soon,  and  so  I 
waited  for  your  letter.  As  to  my  having  been 
displeased  with  your  advice,  surely  you  know 
better  than  that.  I  know  you  do,  and  therefore 
will  not  labor  to  convince  you.  True,  that  sub- 
ject is  painful  to  me;  but  it  is  not  your  silence, 
or  the  silence  of  all  the  world,  that  can  make  me 
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forget  it.  I  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  your 
advice  too;  but  before  I  resolve  to  do  the  one 
thing  or  the  other,  I  must  gain  my  confidence 
in  my  own  ability  to  keep  my  resolves  when  they 
are  made.  In  that  ability  you  know  I  once 
prided  myself  as  the  only  or  chief  gem  of  my 
character;  that  gem  I  lost — how  and  where  you 
know  too  well.  I  have  not  yet  regained  it;  and 
until  I  do,  I  cannot  trust  myself  in  any  matter 
of  much  importance.  I  believe  now  that  had 
you  understood  my  case  at  the  time  as  well  as  I 
understood  yours  afterward,  by  the  aid  you 
would  have  given  me  I  should  have  sailed 
through  clear,  but  that  does  not  now  afford  me 
sufficient  confidence  to  begin  that  or  the  like  of 
that  again. 

You  make  a  kind  acknowledgment  of  your 
obligations  to  me  for  your  present  happiness. 
I  am  pleased  with  that  acknowledgment.  But 
a  thousand  times  more  am  I  pleased  to  knowr 
that  you  enjoy  a  degree  of  happiness  worthy  of 
an  acknowledgment.  The  truth  is,  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  was  any  merit  with  me  in  the 
part  I  took  in  your  difficulty;  I  was  drawn  to  it 
by  a  fate.  If  I  would  I  could  not  have  done 
less  than  I  did.  I  was  always  superstitious;  I 
believe  God  made  me  one  of  the  instruments  of 
bringing  your  Fanny  and  you  together,  which 
union   I   have  no  doubt  he  had   foreordained. 
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Whatever  he  designs  he  will  do  for  me  yet. 
"Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord" 
is  my  text  just  now.  If,  as  you  say,  you  have 
told  Fanny  all,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  her 
seeing  this  letter,  but  for  its  reference  to  our 
friend  here:  let  her  seeing  it  depend  upon 
whether  she  has  ever  known  anything  of  my 
affairs ;  and  if  she  has  not,  do  not  let  her. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  come  to  Kentucky  this 
season.  I  am  so  poor  and  make  so  little  head- 
way in  the  world,  that  I  drop  back  in  a  month 
of  idleness  as  much  as  I  gain  in  a  year's  sowing. 
I  should  like  to  visit  you  again.  I  should  like 
to  see  that  "sis"  of  yours  that  was  absent  when  I 
was  there,  though  I  suppose  she  would  run  away 
again  if  she  were  to  hear  I  was  coming. 

•  ••••••• 

My  respects  and  esteem  to  all  your  friends 
there,  and,  by  your  permission,  my  love  to  your 
Fanny.     Ever  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 
*Letter  to  Mr.  Walker 

Springfield,  August  15,  1842. 

Friend  Walker:    Enclosed  you  have  an  order 

of  court  allowing  your  assignee  to  sell  your 

property   on   a   credit.     Nothing   is   said   in    it 

about  allowing  your  creditors  pay  for  what  they 
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may  purchase  without  money.  We  however, 
think  this  a  matter  of  no  consequence;  as  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  course  to  take  their  bonds  and 
security,  as  of  other  purchasers,  and  then,  in  the 
final  settlement,  to  set  off  their  dividends  against 
those  bonds  in  whole  or  as  far  as  they  will  go. 

Yours,  &c, 

Logan  &  Lincoln. 
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*A  Letter  from  the  "Lost  Townships" 

Lost  Townships.  August  27,   1842. 

DEAR  MR.  PRINTER:  I  see  you 
printed  that  long  letter  I  sent  you  a 
spell  ago.  I'm  quite  encouraged  by 
it,  and  can't  keep  from  writing  again.  I  think 
the  priming  of  my  letters  will  be  a  good  thing 
all  round — it  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  being 
known  by  the  world,  and  give  the  world  the 
advantage  of  knowing  what's  going  on  in  the 
Lost  Townships,  and  give  your  paper  respect- 
ability besides.     So  here  comes  another.     Yes- 

1  This  lampoon-letter  of  Lincoln's  was  shortly  followed  by 
another  of  the  same  sort  written  by  Miss  Man.-  Todd  and  her 
friend,  Miss  Julia  M.  Jayne.  The  three  merry  conspirators  sent 
their  effusions  to  the  Springfield  "  Journal."  Their  target  was  a 
Democrat,  James  Shields,  a  "  gallant,  hot-headed  bachelor  from 
Tyrone,"  then  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  attack  was 
particularly  effective,  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  State  had  be- 
come limited  and  the  State  officers  had  issued  an  edict  refusing 
to  receive  any  more  State  banknotes.  Shields  in  great  dudgeon 
demanded  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  offensive  articles.  Lin- 
coln claimed  authorship  and  Shields  promptly  challenged  him 
to  a  duel.  Lincoln  had  choice  of  weapons  and  chose  broad 
swords.  The  encounter  never  actually  took  place,  due  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  opponents  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  situation.  This  farcical  duel  was  used  against  Lincoln 
politically.  On  the  other  hand,  it  brought  Miss  Todd  and  him 
together  again  and  their  marriage  followed  shortlv  after. 
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terday  afternoon  I  hurried  through  cleaning 
up    the    dinner    dishes    and    stepped    over    to 

Neighbor  S to  see  if  his  wife  Peggy  was 

as  well  as  mout  be  expected,  and  hear  what  they 
called  the  baby.  Well,  when  I  got  there  and 
just  turned  round  the  corner  of  his  log  cabin, 
there  he  was,  setting  on  the  doorstep  reading  a 
newspaper.  "How  are  you,  Jeff?"  says  I.  He 
sorter  started  when  he  heard  me,  for  he  hadn't 
seen  me  before.  "Why,"  says  he,  "I'm  mad  as 
the  devil,  Aunt  'Becca!"  "What  about,"  says 
I;  "ain't  its  hair  the  right  color?  None  of  that 
nonsense,  Jeff;  there  ain't  an  honester  woman  in 

the  Lost  Townships  than"  "Than  who?" 

says  he;  "what  the  mischief  are  you  about?"  I 
began  to  see  I  was  running  the  wrong  trail,  and 
so  says  I,  "Oh!  nothing:  I  guess  I  was  mistaken 
a  little,  that's  all.  But  what  is  it  you're  mad 
about?" 

"Why,"  says  he,  "I've  been  tugging  ever  since 
harvest,  getting  out  wheat  and  hauling  it  to  the 
river  to  raise  State  Bank  paper  enough  to  pay  my 
tax  this  year  and  a  little  school  debt  I  owe;  and 
now,  just  as  I've  got  it,  here  I  open  this  infernal 
Extra  Register,  expecting  to  find  it  full  of  'Glo- 
rious Democratic  Victories'  and  'High  Comb'd 
Cocks,'  when,  lo  and  behold!  I  find  a  set  of  fel- 
lows, calling  themselves  officers  of  the  State, 
have   forbidden   the   tax  collectors   and   school 
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commissioners  to  receive  State  paper  at  all;  and 
so  here  it  is  dead  on  my  hands.  I  don't  now  be- 
lieve all  the  plunder  IVe  got  will  fetch  ready 
cash  enough  to  pay  my  taxes  and  that  school 
debt." 

I  was  a  good  deal  thunderstruck  myself;  for 
that  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  proclama- 
tion, and  my  old  man  was  pretty  much  in  the 
same  fix  with  Jeff.  We  both  stood  a  moment 
staring  at  one  another  without  knowing  what  to 

say.     At  last  says  I,  "Mr.  S ,  let  me  look  at 

that  paper."  He  handed  it  to  me,  when  I  read 
the  proclamation  over. 

"There  now,"  says  he,  "did  you  ever  see  such 
a  piece  of  impudence  and  imposition  as  that?" 
I  saw  Jeff  was  in  a  good  tune  for  saying  some 
ill-natured  things,  and  so  I  tho't  I  would  just 
argue  a  little  on  the  contrary  side,  and  make  him 
rant  a  spell  if  I  could.  "Why,"  says  I,  looking 
as  dignified  and  thoughtful  as  I  could,  "it  seems 
pretty  tough,  to  be  sure,  to  have  to  raise  silver 
where  there's  none  to  be  raised ;  but  then,  you 
see,  'there  will  be  danger  of  loss'  if  it  ain't  done." 
"Loss!  damnation!"  says  he  "I  defy  Daniel  Web- 
ster, I  defy  King  Solomon,  I  defy  the  world — 
I  defy — I  defy — yes,  I  defy  even  you,  Aunt 
'Becca,  to  show  how  the  people  can  lose  any- 
thing by  paying  their  taxes  in  State  paper." 

"Well,"  says  I,  "you  see  what  the  officers  of 
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State  say  about  it,  and  they  are  a  desarnin'  set 
of  men.  But,"  says  I,  "I  guess  you're  mistaken 
about  what  the  proclamation  says.  It  don't  say 
the  people  will  lose  anything  by  the  paper 
money  being  taken  for  taxes.  It  only  says  'there 
will  be  danger  of  loss';  and  though  it  is  tolerable 
plain  that  the  people  can't  lose  by  paying  their 
taxes  in  something  they  can  get  easier  than  sil- 
ver, instead  of  having  to  pay  silver;  and  though 
it's  just  as  plain  that  the  State  can't  lose  by  tak- 
ing State  Bank  paper,  however  low  it  may  be, 
while  she  owes  the  bank  more  than  the  whole 
revenue,  and  can  pay  that  paper  over  on  her 
debt,  dollar  for  dollar; — still  there  is  danger  of 
loss  to  the  'officers  of  State' ;  and  you  know, 
Jeff,  we  can't  get  along  without  officers  of 
State." 

"Damn  officers  of  State!"  says  he.  Says  I, 
"You  know  I  belong  to  the  meetin',  and  swearin' 
hurts  my  feelings." 

"Beg  pardon,  Aunt  'Becca,"  says  he;  "but  I 
do  say  it's  enough  to  make  Dr.  Goddard  swear, 
to  have  tax  to  pay  in  silver,  for  nothing  only  that 
Ford  may  get  his  two  thousand  a  year,  and 
Shields  his  twenty-four  hundred  a  year,  and  Car- 
penter his  sixteen  hundred  a  year,  and  all  with- 
out 'danger  of  loss'  by  taking  it  in  State  paper. 
Yes,  yes ;  it's  plain  enough  now  what  these  offi- 
cers of  State  mean  by  'danger  of  loss.'     Wash, 
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I  s'pose,  actually  lost  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
out  of  the  three  thousand  that  two  of  these  'offi- 
cers of  State'  let  him  steal  from  the  treasury,  by 
being  compelled  to  take  it  in  State  paper.  Won- 
der if  we  don't  have  a  proclamation  before  long, 
commanding  us  to  make  up  this  loss  to  Wash  in 
silver." 

And  so  he  went  on  till  his  breath  run  out,  and 
he  had  to  stop.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to 
say  just  then,  and  so  I  begun  to  look  over  the 
paper  again.  "Ay!  here's  another  proclama- 
tion, or  something  like  it." 

"Another?"  says  Jeff;  "and  whose  egg  is  it, 
pray?"  I  looked  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  read 
aloud,  "Your  obedient  servant,  James  Shields, 
Auditor." 

"Aha!"  says  Jeff,  "one  of  them  same  three  fel- 
lows again.  Well,  read  it,  and  let's  hear  what 
of  it." 

I  read  on  till  I  came  to  where  it  says,  'The 
object  of  this  measure  is  to  suspend  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  for  the  current  year.' 

"Now  stop,  now  stop!" ( says  he;  "that's  a  lie 
a'ready,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  it." 

"Oh!  may  be  not,"  says  I. 

I  say  it  is — a — lie.  Suspend  the  collec- 
tion, indeed!  Will  the  collectors,  that  have 
taken  their  oaths  to  make  the  collection,  dare  to 
suspend  it?     Is  there  anything  in  law  requiring 
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them  to  perjure  themselves  at  the  bidding  of 
James  Shields?  , 

"Will  the  greedy  gullet  of  the  penitentiary 
be  satisfied  with  swallowing  him  instead  of  all 
of  them,  if  they  should  venture  to  obey  him? 
And  would  he  not  discover  some  'danger  of  loss,' 
and  be  of?  about  the  time  it  came  to  taking  their 
places? 

"And  suppose  the  people  attempt  to  suspend, 
by  refusing  to  pay;  what  then?  The  collectors 
would  just  jerk  up  their  horses  and  cows,  and 
the  like,  and  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
silver  in  hand,  without  valuation  or  redemp- 
tion. Why,  Shields  didn't  believe  that  story 
himself — it  was  never  meant  for  the  truth.  If 
it  was  true,  why  was  it  not  writ  till  five  days 
after  the  proclamation?  Why  didn't  Carlin  and 
Carpenter  sign  it  as  well  as  Shields?  Answer 
me  that,  Aunt  'Becca.  I  say  it's  a  lie,  and  not  a 
well  told  one  at  that.  It  grins  out  like  a  copper 
dollar.  Shields  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a  liar.  With 
him  truth  is  out  of  the  question;  and  as  for  get- 
ting a  good,  bright,  passable  lie  out  of  him,  you 
might  as  well  try  to  strike  fire  from  a  cake  of 
tallow.  I  stick  to  it,  it's  all  an  infernal  Whig 
lie!" 

"A  Whig  lie!     Highty  tighty!" 

"Yes,  a  Whig  lie;  and  it's  just  like  everything 
the  cursed  British  Whigs  do.     First  they'll  do 
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some  devilment,  and  then  they'll  tell  a  lie  to  hide 
it.  And  they  don't  care  how  plain  a  lie  it  is: 
they  think  they  can  cram  any  sort  of  a  one  down 
the  throats  of  the  ignorant  Locofocos,  as  they 
call  the  Democrats." 

"Why,  Jeff,  you're  crazy;  you  don't  mean  to 
say  Shields  is  a  Whig!" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Why,  look  here!  the  proclamation  is  in  your 
own  Democratic  paper,  as  you  call  it." 

"I  know  it;  and  what  of  that?  They  only 
printed  it  to  let  us  Democrats  see  the  deviltry 
the  Whigs  are  at." 

"Well,  but  Shields  is  the  Auditor  of  this 
Loco I  mean  this  Democratic  State." 

"So  he  is,  and  Tyler  appointed  him  to  office." 

"Tyler  appointed  him?" 

"Yes  (if  you  must  chaw  it  over),  Tyler  ap- 
pointed him;  or,  if  it  wasn't  him,  it  was  old 
Granny  Harrison,  and  that's  all  one.  I  tell  you, 
Aunt  'Becca,  there's  no  mistake  about  his  being 
a  Whig.  Why,  his  very  looks  shows  it;  every- 
thing about  him  shows  it:  if  I  was  deaf  and 
blind,  I  could  tell  him  by  the  smell.  I  seed  him 
when  I  was  down  in  Springfield  last  winter. 
They  had  a  sort  of  a  gatherin'  there  one  night 
among  the  grandees,  they  called  a  fair.  All  the 
gals  about  town  was  there,  and  all  the  handsome 
widows  and  married  women,  finickin'  about  try- 
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ing  to  look  like  gals,  tied  as  tight  in  the  middle, 
and  puffed  out  at  both  ends,  like  bundles  of  fod- 
der that  hadn't  been  stacked  yet,  but  wanted 
stackin'  pretty  bad.  And  then  they  had  tables 
all  around  the  house  kivered  over  with  [ 
caps  and  pincushions  and  ten  thousand  such  little 
knic-knacks,  tryin'  to  sell  'em  to  the  fellows  that 
were  bowin'  and  scrapin'  and  kungeerin'  about 
'em.  They  wouldn't  let  no  Democrats  in,  for 
fear  they'd  disgust  the  ladies,  or  scare  the  little 
gals,  or  dirty  the  floor.  I  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow, and  there  was  the  same  fellow  Shields 
floatin'  about  on  the  air,  without  heft  or  earthly 
substances,  just  like  a  lot  of  cat  fur  where  cats 
had  been  fighting. 

"He  was  paying  his  money  to  this  one,  and 
that  one,  and  t'other  one,  and  sufferin'  great  loss 
because  it  wasn't  silver  instead  of  State  paper; 
and  the  sweet  distress  he  seemed  to  be  in, — his 
very  features,  in  the  ecstatic  agony  of  his  soul, 
spoke  audibly  and  distinctly,  'Dear  girls,  it  is 
distressing,  but  I  cannot  marry  you  all.  Too 
well  I  know  how  much  you  suffer;  but  do,  do  re- 
member, it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  so  handsome 
and  so  interesting.' 

"As  this  last  was  expressed  by  a  most  exquisite 
contortion  of  his  face,  he  seized  hold  of  one  of 
their  hands,  and  squeezed,  and  held  on  to  it 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     'Oh,  my  good  fel- 
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low!'  says  I  to  myself,  'if  that  was  one  of  our 
Democratic  gals  in  the  Lost  Townships,  the  way 
you'd  get  a  brass  pin  let  into  you  would  be  about 
up  to  the  head.'  He  a  Democrat!  Fiddle- 
sticks! I  tell  you,  Aunt  'Becca,  he's  a  Whig, 
and  no  mistake:  nobody  but  a  Whig  could 
make  such  a  conceity  dunce  of  himself." 

"Well,"  says  I,  "maybe  he  is;  but,  if  he  is, 
I'm  mistaken  the  worst  sort.  Maybe  so,  maybe 
so;  but,  if  I  am,  I'll  suffer  by  it;  I'll  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat if  it  turns  out  that  Shields  is  a  Whig,  con- 
siderin'  you  shall  be  a  Whig  if  he  turns  out  a 
Democrat." 

"A  bargain,  by  jingoes!"  says  he;  "but  how 
will  we  find  out?" 

"Why,"  says  I,  "we'll  just  write  and  ax  the 
printer." 

"Agreed  again!"  says  he;  "and  by  thunder!  if 
it  does  turn  out  that  Shields  is  a  Democrat,  I 
never  will" 

"Jefferson !  Jefferson !" 

"What  do  you  want,  Peggy?" 

"Do  get  through  your  everlasting  clatter  some 
time,  and  bring  me  a  gourd  of  water;  the  child's 
been  crying  for  a  drink  this  livelong  hour." 

"Let  it  die,  then;  it  may  as  well  die  for  water 
as  to  be  taxed  to  death  to  fatten  officers  of  State." 

Jeff  run  off  to  get  the  water,  though,  just  like 
he  hadn't  been  caving  spiteful,  for  he's  a  raal 
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good-hearted  fellow,  after  all,  once  you  get  at 
the  foundation  of  him. 

I  walked  into  the  house,  and,  "Why,  Peggy," 
says  I,  "I  declare  we  like  to  forgot  you  alto- 
gether." 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  she,  "when  a  body  can't  help 
themselves,  everybody  soon  forgets  'em;  but, 
thank  God!  by  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
well  enough  to  milk  the  cows,  and  pen  the  calves, 
and  wring  the  contrary  ones'  tails  for  'em,  and  no 
thanks  to  nobody." 

"Good  evening,  Peggy,"  says  I,  and  so  I 
sloped,  for  I  seed  she  was  mad  at  me  for  making 
Jeff  neglect  her  so  long. 

And  now,  Mr.  Printer,  will  you  be  sure  to  let 
us  know  in  your  next  paper  whether  this  Shields 
is  a  Whig  or  a  Democrat?  I  don't  care  about  it 
for  myself,  for  I  know  well  enough  how  it  is 
already;  but  I  want  to  convince  Jeff.  It  may 
do  some  good  to  let  him,  and  others  like  him, 
know  who  and  what  these  officers  of  State  are. 
It  may  help  to  send  the  present  hypocritical  set 
to  where  they  belong,  and  to  fill  the  places  they 
now  disgrace,  with  men  who  will  do  more  work 
for  less  pay,  and  take  a  fewer  airs  while  they  are 
doing  it.  It  ain't  sensible  to  think  that  the  same 
men  who  get  us  into  trouble  will  change  their 
course;  and  yet  it's  pretty  plain  if  some  change 
for  the  better  is  not  made,  it's  not  long  that  either 
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Peggy  or  I  or  any  of  us  will  have  a  cow  left  to 
milk,  or  a  calf's  tail  to  wring. 

Yours  truly, 
Rebecca . 

Invitation  to  Henry  Clay 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  29,  1842. 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hear  you  are  to  visit  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  on  the  5th  of  October  next.  If 
our  information  in  this  is  correct,  we  hope  you 
will  not  deny  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  our 
State.  We  are  aware  of  the  toil  necessarily  in- 
cident to  a  journey  by  one  circumstanced  as  you 
are;  but  once  you  have  embarked,  as  you  have 
already  determined  to  do,  the  toil  would  not  be 
greatly  augmented  by  extending  the  journey  to 
our  capital.  The  season  of  the  year  will  be  most 
favorable  for  good  roads  and  pleasant  weather; 
and  although  we  cannot  but  believe  you  would 
be  highly  gratified  with  such  a  visit  to  the  prai- 
rie-land, the  pleasure  it  would  give  us,  and  thou- 
sands such  as  we,  is  beyond  all  question.  You 
have  never  visited  Illinois,  or  at  least  this  por- 
tion of  it;  and  should  you  now  yield  to  our  re- 
quest, we  promise  you  such  a  reception  as  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  man  on  whom  are  now  turned 
the  fondest  hopes  of  a  great  and  suffering  nation. 

Please  inform  us  at  the  earliest  convenience 
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whether  we  may  expect  you.     Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servants, 

A.  G.  Henry,  A.  T.  Bledsoe, 

C.  BiRciiALL,  A.  Lincoln, 

J.  M.  Cabaniss,  Robt.  Irwin, 

P.  A.  Saunders,  J.  M.  Allen, 
J.  N.  Francis, 

Executive  Committee,  "Clay  Club." 
(Clay's  answer,  September  6,   1842,  declines 
with  thanks. — N.  and  H.) 

Correspondence  about  the  Lincoln-Shields 

Duel 

Tremont,  September  17,  1842. 
A.  Lincoln,  Esq.:  I  regret  that  my  absence 
on  public  business  compelled  me  to  postpone  a 
matter  of  private  consideration  a  little  longer 
than  I  could  have  desired.  It  will  only  be  nec- 
essary, however,  to  account  for  it  by  informing 
you  that  I  have  been  to  Quincy  on  business  that 
would  not  admit  of  delay.  I  will  now  state 
briefly  the  reasons  of  my  troubling  you  with  this 
communication,  the  disagreeable  nature  of 
which  I  regret,  as  I  had  hoped  to  avoid  any  dif- 
ficulty with  any  one  in  Springfield  while  resid- 
ing there,  by  endeavoring  to  conduct  myself  in 
such  a  way  amongst  both  my  political  friends 
and  opponents  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  any. 
Whilst  thus  abstaining  from  giving  provocation, 
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I  have  become  the  object  of  slander,  vitupera- 
tion, and  personal  abuse,  which,  were  I  capable 
of  submitting  to,  I  would  prove  myself  worthy 
of  the  whole  of  it. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  last  numbers  of  "The 
Sangamon  Journal," articles  of  the  most  personal 
nature  and  calculated  to  degrade  me  have  made 
their  appearance.  On  inquiring,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  editor  of  that  paper,  through  the 
medium  of  my  friend  General  Whitesides,  that 
you  are  the  author  of  those  articles.  This  infor- 
mation satisfies  me  that  I  have  become  by  some 
means  or  other  the  object  of  your  secret  hostility. 
I  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the 
reason  of  all  this;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
requiring  a  full,  positive,  and  absolute  retrac- 
tion of  all  offensive  allusions  used  by  you  in 
these  communications,  in  relation  to  my  private 
character  and  standing  as  a  man,  as  an  apology 
for  the  insults  conveyed  in  them. 

This  may  prevent  consequences  which  no  one 
will  regret  more  than  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Shields. 

Tremontt,    September    17,    1842. 
Jas.  Shields,  Esq.:     Your  note  of  to-day  was 
handed  me  by  General  Whitesides.     In  that  note 
you  say  you  have  been  informed,  through  the 
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medium  of  the  editor  of  "The  Journal,"  that  I 
am  the  author  of  certain  articles  in  that  paper 
which  you  deem  personally  abusive  of  you;  and 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  I  really  am 
the  author,  or  to  point  out  what  is  offensive  in 
them,  you  demand  an  unqualified  retraction  of 
all  that  is  offensive,  and  then  proceed  to  hint  at 
consequences. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  in  this  so  much  assumption 
of  facts  and  so  much  of  menace  as  to  conse- 
quences, that  I  cannot  submit  to  answer  that  note 
any  further  than  I  have,  and  to  add  that  the  con- 
sequences to  which  I  suppose  you  allude  would 
be  matter  of  as  great  regret  to  me  as  it  possibly 
could  to  you.     Respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Tremont,  September  17,  1842. 
A.  Lincoln,  Esq.:  In  reply  to  my  note  of  this 
date,  you  intimate  that  I  assume  facts  and  men- 
ace consequences,  and  that  you  cannot  submit  to 
answer  it  further.  As  now,  sir,  you  desire  it, 
I  will  be  a  little  more  particular.  The  editor  of 
"The  Sangamon  Journal"  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  the  author  of  an  article  which 
appeared,  I  think,  in  that  paper  of  the  2d  Sep- 
tember instant,  headed  "The  Lost  Townships," 
and  signed  Rebecca  or  'Becca.  I  would  there- 
fore  take   the   liberty  of   asking  whether  you 
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are  the  author  of  said  article,  or  any  other  over 
the  same  signature  which  has  appeared  in  any 
of  the  late  numbers  of  that  paper.  If  so,  I  re- 
peat my  request  of  an  absolute  retraction  of  all 
offensive  allusion  contained  therein  in  relation 
to  my  private  character  and  standing.  If  you 
are  not  the  author  of  any  of  these  articles,  your 
denial  will  be  sufficient.  I  will  say  further,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  menace,  but  to  do  myself 
justice.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Shields. 
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Memorandum  of   Instructions  to   E.    H. 

Merryman,  Lincoln's  Second, 

September  19,  1842 

IN  CASE  Whitesides  shall  signify  a  wish  to 
adjust  this  affair  without  further  difficul- 
ty, let  him  know  that  if  the  present  papers 
be  withdrawn,  and  a  note  from  Mr.  Shields  ask- 
ing to  know  if  I  am  the  author  of  the  articles  of 
which  he  complains,  and  asking  that  I  shall 
make  him  gentlemanly  satisfaction  if  I  am  the 
author,  and  this  without  menace  or  dictation  as 
to  what  that  satisfaction  shall  be,  a  pledge  is 
made  that  the  following  answer  shall  be  given : 
"I  did  write  the  'Lost  Townships'  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  'Journal'  of  the  2d  instant,  but 
had  no  participation  in  any  form  in  any  other 
article  alluding  to  you.  I  wrote  that  wholly  for 
political  effect — I  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
your  personal  or  private  character  or  standing 
as  a  man  or  a  gentleman;  and  I  did  not  then 
think,  and  do  not  now  think,  that  that  article 
could  produce  or  has  produced  that  effect 
against  you.;  and  had  I  anticipated  such  an  ef- 
fect I  would  have  foreborne  to  write  it.     And 
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I  will  add  that  your  conduct  toward  me,  so  far 
as  I  know,  had  always  been  gentlemanly;  and 
that  I  had  no  personal  pique  against  you,  and  no 
cause  for  any." 

If  this  should  be  done,  I  leave  it  with  you  to 
arrange  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished. If  nothing  like  this  is  done,  the  prelim- 
inaries of  the  fight  are  to  be — 

First.  Weapons:  Cavalry  broadswords  of  the 
largest  size,  precisely  equal  in  all  respects,  and 
such  as  now  used  by  the  cavalry  company  at 
Jacksonville. 

Second.  Position:  A  plank  ten  feet  long,  and 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  broad,  to  be  firmly 
fixed  on  edge,  on  the  ground,  as  the  line  between 
us,  which  neither  is  to  pass  his  foot  over  upon 
forfeit  of  his  life.  Next  a  line  drawn  on  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  said  plank  and  parallel 
with  it,  each  at  the  distance  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  sword  and  three  feet  additional  from  the 
plank;  and  the  passing  of  his  own  such  line  by 
either  party  during  the  fight  shall  be  deemed  a 
surrender  of  the  contest. 

Third.  Time:  On  Thursday  evening  at  five 
o'clock,  if  you  can  get  it  so;  but  in  no  case  to  be 
at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than  Friday  even- 
ing at  five  o'clock. 

Fourth.  Place.     Within  three  miles  of  Alton, 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  particular 
spot  to  be  agreed  on  by  you. 

Any  preliminary  details  coming  within  the 
above  rules  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  at  your 
discretion ;  but  you  are  in  no  case  to  swerve  from 
these  rules,  or  to  pass  beyond  their  limits. 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Springfield,  October  [4?],  1842. 
Dear  Speed:  You  have  heard  of  my  duel  with 
Shields,  and  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  the 
dueling  business  still  rages  in  this  city.  Day 
before  yesterday  Shields  challenged  Butler,  who 
accepted,  and  proposed  fighting  next  morning 
at  sunrise  in  Bob  Allen's  meadow,  one  hundred 
yards'  distance,  with  rifles.  To  this  Whitesides, 
Shield's  second,  said  "No,"  because  of  the  law. 
Thus  ended  duel  No.  2.  Yesterday  Whitesides 
chose  to  consider  himself  insulted  by  Dr.  Merry- 
man,  so  sent  him  a  kind  of  quasi-challenge,  in- 
viting him  to  meet  him  at  the  Planter's  House 
in  St.  Louis  on  the  next  Friday,  to  settle  their 
difficulty.  Merryman  made  me  his  friend,  and 
sent  Whitesides  a  note,  inquiring  to  know  if  he 
meant  his  note  as  a  challenge,  and  if  so,  that  he 
would,  according  to  the  law  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  prescribe  the  terms  of  the  meet- 
ing.    Whitesides   returned   for   answer  that   if 
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Merryman  would  meet  him  at  the  Planters 
House  as  desired,  he  would  challenge  him. 
Merryman  replied  in  a  note  that  he  denied 
Whiteside's  right  to  dictate  time  and  place,  but 
that  he  (Merryman)  would  waive  the  question 
of  time,  and  meet  him  at  Louisiana,  Missouri. 
Upon  my  presenting  this  note  to  Whitesides  and 
stating  verbally  its  contents,  he  declined  receiv- 
ing it,  saying  he  had  business  in  St.  Louis,  and 
it  was  as  near  as  Louisiana.  Merryman  then  di- 
rected me  to  notify  Whitesides  that  he  should 
publish  the  correspondence  between  them,  with 
such  comments  as  he  thought  fit.  This  I  did. 
Thus  it  stood  at  bedtime  last  night.  This  morn- 
ing Whitesides,  by  his  friend  Shields,  is  praying 
for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  Merryman's  proposition  to  meet  him 
at  Louisiana,  Missouri,  thinking  it  was  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  This  Merryman  hoots  at,  and  is 
preparing  his  publication;  while  the  town  is  in 
a  ferment,  and  a  street  fight  somewhat  antici- 
pated. 

But  I  began  this  letter  not  for  what  I  have 
been  writing,  but  to  say  something  on  that  sub- 
ject which  you  know  to  be  of  such  infinite  solici- 
tude to  me.  The  immense  sufferings  you  en- 
dured from  the  first  days  of  September  till  the 
middle  of  February  you  never  tried  to  conceal 
from  me,  and  I  well  understood.     You  have  now 
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been  the  husband  of  a  lovely  woman  nearly  eight 
months.  That  you  are  happier  now  than  the 
day  you  married  her  I  well  know,  for  without 
you  could  not  be  living.  But  I  have  your  word 
for  it,  too,  and  the  returning  elasticity  of  spirits 
which  is  manifested  in  your  letters.  But  I  want 
to  ask  a  close  question,  "Are  you  now  in  feeling 
as  well  as  judgment  glad  that  you  are  married 
as  you  are?"  From  anybody  but  me  this  would 
be  an  impudent  question,  not  to  be  tolerated;  but 
I  know  you  will  pardon  it  in  me.  Please  answer 
it  quickly,  as  I  am  impatient  to  know.  I  have 
sent  my  love  to  your  Fanny  so  often,  I  fear  she 
is  getting  tired  of  it.  However,  I  venture  to 
tender  it  again. 

Yours  forever, 

Lincoln. 

Resolutions  at  a  Whig  Meeting  at  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  March  1,  1843 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  Springfield,  who  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved,  That  a  tariff  of  duties  on  imported 
goods,  producing  sufficient  revenue  for  the  payment 
of  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  American  in- 
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dustry,    is   indispensably  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  direct  taxation 
for  the  support  of  the  National  Government. 

Resolved,  That  a  national  bank,  properly  re- 
stricted, is  highly  necessary  and  proper  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  sound  currency,  and 
for  the  cheap  and  safe  collection,  keeping,  and  dis- 
bursing of  the  public  revenue. 

Resolved,  That  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  upon  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Clay's  bill,  accords  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  particularly  with  those  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Whigs  of 
each  congressional  district  of  the  State,  to  nominate 
and  support  the  approaching  election  a  candidate 
of  their  own  principles,  regardless  of  the  chances  of 
success. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Whigs  of 
all  portions  of  the  State  to  adopt  and  rigidly  adhere 
to  the  convention  system  of  nominating  candidates. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Whigs  of 
each  congressional  district  to  hold  a  district  conven- 
tion on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  next,  to 
be  composed  of  a  number  of  delegates  from  each 
county  equal  to  double  the  number  of  its  representa- 
tives in  the  General  Assembly,  provided,  each  county 
shall  have  at  least  one  delegate.  Said  delegates  to 
be  chosen  by  primary  meetings  of  the  Whigs,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  they  in  their  respective  counties 
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may  see  fit.  Said  district  conventions  each  to  nom- 
inate one  candidate  for  Congress,  and  one  delegate  to 
a  National  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  The  seven  delegates  so  nom- 
inated to  a  national  convention  to  have  power  to 
add  two  delegates  to  their  own  number,  and  to  fill 
all  vacancies. 

Resolved,  That  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  S.  T.  Logan,  and 
A.  Lincoln  be  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  N.  W.  Edwards,  A.  G.  Henry, 
James  H.  Matheny,  John  C.  Doremus,  and  Jame: 
C.  Conkling  be  appointed  a  Whig  Central  State 
Committee,  with  authority  to  fill  any  vacancy  that 
may  occur  in  the  committee. 


Sarah   Bush   Lincoln 

From  an  Original  Photograph  taken  when  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  seventy-six  years  of  age. 
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Circular  from  Whig  Committee,  March  4, 

1843 

Address  to  the  People  of  Illinois. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS:  By  a  resolution 
of  a  meeting  of  such  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
State  as  are  now  at  Springfield,  we,  the 
undersigned,  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  you.  The  performance  of  that  task  we 
now  undertake. 

Several  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing; and  the  chief  object  of  this  address  is  to 
show  briefly  the  reasons  for  their  adoption. 

The  first  of  those  resolutions  declares  a  tariff 
of  duties  upon  foreign  importations,  producing 
sufficient  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Government,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  Amer- 
ican industry,  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  people;  and  the 
second  declares  direct  taxation  for  a  national 
revenue  to  be  improper.  Those  two  resolutions 
are  kindred  in  their  nature,  and  therefore  proper 
and  convenient  to  be  considered  together.  The 
question  of  protection  is  a  subject  entirely  too 
broad  to  be  crowded  into  a  few  pages  only,  to- 
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gether  with  several  other  subjects.  On  that 
point  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  General  Jackson,  and  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Calhoun: 

To  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we 
must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place 
the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist. 
The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  Shall  we  make  our  own 
comforts,  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  for- 
eign nation?  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against 
domestic  manufactures  must  be  for  reducing  us  either 
to  dependence  on  that  foreign  nation,  or  to  be 
clothed  in  skins  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens 
and  caverns.  I  am  not  one  of  those;  experience  has 
taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary 
to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort. — Letter  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  Benjamin  Austin. 

I  ask,  What  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agricul- 
turalist? Where  has  the  American  farmer  a  market 
for  his  surplus  produce?  Except  for  cotton,  he  has 
neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home  market.  Does  not  this 
clearly  prove,  when  there  is  no  market  at  home  or 
abroad,  that  there  [is]  too  much  labor  employed  in 
agriculture?  Common  sense  at  once  points  out  the 
remedy.  Take  from  agriculture  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children,  and  you  will  at  once 
give  a  market  for  more  breadstuffs  than  all  Europe 
now  furnishes.  In  short,  we  have  been  too  long 
subject  to  the  policy  of  British  merchants.     It  is  time 
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we  should  become  a  little  more  Americanized, 
and  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of 
England,  feed  our  own;  or  else  in  a  short  time,  by 
continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  all  be  ren- 
dered paupers  ourselves. — General  Jackson's  Letter 
to  Dr.  Coleman. 

When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain 
perfection,  as  they  soon  will  be,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  government,  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  surplus  produce,  and — what  is  of 
equal  consequence — a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of 
all  he  wants;  his  prosperity  will  diffuse  itself  to 
every  class  of  the  community. — Speech  of  Hon.  J. 
C.  Calhoun  on  the  Tariff. 

The  question  of  revenue  we  will  now  briefly 
consider.  For  several  years  past  the  revenues 
of  the  government  have  been  unequal  to  its  ex- 
penditures, and  consequently  loan  after  loan, 
sometimes  direct  and  sometimes  indirect  in  form, 
has  been  resorted  to.  By  this  means  a  new  na- 
tional debt  has  been  created,  and  is  still  growing 
on  us  with  a  rapidity  fearful  to  contemplate — a 
rapidity  only  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  time 
of  war.  This  state  of  things  has  been  produced 
by  a  prevailing  unwillingness  either  to  increase 
the  tariff  or  resort  to  direct  taxation.  But  the 
one  or  the  other  must  come.  Coming  expedi- 
tures  must  be  met,  and  the  present  debt  must  be 
paid;  and  money  cannot  always  be  borrowed  for 
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these  objects.  The  system  of  loans  is  but  tempo- 
rary in  its  nature,  and  must  soon  explode.  It  is 
a  system  not  only  ruinous  while  it  lasts,  but  one 
that  must  soon  fail  and  leave  us  destitute.  As 
an  individual  who  undertakes  to  live  by  borrow- 
ing soon  finds  his  original  means  devoured  by 
interest,  and,  next,  no  one  left  to  borrow  from, 
so  must  it  be  with  a  government. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  a  tariff  sufficient  for  rev- 
enue, or  a  direct  tax,  must  soon  be  resorted  to; 
and,  indeed,  we  believe  this  alternative  is  now 
denied  by  no  one.  But  which  system  shall  be 
adopted?  Some  of  our  opponents,  in  theory, 
admit  the  propriety  of  a  tariff  sufficient  for  a 
revenue;  but  even  they  will  not  in  practice  vote 
for  such  a  tariff;  while  others  boldly  advocate 
direct  taxation.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  some 
of  them  boldly  advocate  direct  taxation,  and  all 
the  rest — or  so  nearly  all  as  to  make  exceptions 
needless — refuse  to  adopt  the  tariff,  we  think  it 
is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  class  them  all  as 
advocates  of  direct  taxation.  Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve they  are  only  delaying  an  open  avowal  of 
the  system  till  they  can  assure  themselves  that  the 
people  will  tolerate  it.  Let  us,  then,  briefly 
compare  the  two  systems.  The  tariff  is  the 
cheaper  system,  because  the  duties,  being  col- 
lected in  large  parcels  at  a  few  commercial 
points,  will  require  comparatively  few  officers 
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in  their  collection;  while  by  the  direct-tax  sys- 
tem the  land  must  be  literally  covered  with  as- 
sessors and  collectors,  going  forth  like  swarms  of 
Egyptian  locusts,  devouring  every  blade  of  grass 
and  other  green  thing.  And,  again,  by  the  tariff 
system  the  whole  revenue  is  paid  by  the  consum- 
ers of  foreign  goods,  and  those  chiefly  the  lux- 
uries, and  not  the  necessaries,  of  life.  By  this 
system  the  man  who  contents  himself  to  live 
upon  the  products  of  his  own  country  pays  noth- 
ing at  all.  And  surely  that  country  is  extensive 
enough,  and  its  products  abundant  and  varied 
enough,  to  answer  all  the  real  wants  of  its  people. 
In  short,  by  this  system  the  burthen  of  revenue 
falls  almost  entirely  on  the  wealthy  and  luxur- 
ious few,  while  the  substantial  and  laboring 
many  who  live  at  home,  and  upon  home  prod- 
ucts, go  entirely  free.  By  the  direct  tax.  system 
none  can  escape.  However  strictly  the  citizen 
may  exclude  from  his  premises  all  foreign  lux- 
uries,— fine  cloths,  fine  silks,  rich  wines,  golden 
chains,  and  diamond  rings, — still,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  his  house,  his  barn,  and  his  homespun, 
he  is  to  be  perpetually  haunted  and  harassed  by 
the  tax-gatherer.  With  these  views  we  leave  it 
to  be  determined  whether  we  or  our  opponents 
are  the  more  truly  democratic  on  the  subject. 

The  third  resolution  declares  the  necessity  and 
proprietv  of  a  national  bank.     During  the  last 
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fifty  years  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
both  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  such  an  institution,  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
improve  in  the  least  on  former  discussions  of  the 
subject,  were  we  to  undertake  it.  We,  therefore, 
upon  the  question  of  constitutionality  content 
ourselves  with  remarking  the  facts  that  the  first 
national  bank  was  established  chiefly  by  the  same 
men  who  formed  the  Constitution,  at  a  time 
when  that  instrument  was  but  two  years  old,  and 
receiving  the  sanction,  as  president,  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington;  that  the  second  received 
the  sanction,  as  president,  of  Mr.  Madison,  to 
whom  common  consent  has  awarded  the  proud 
title  of  "Father  of  the  Constitution";  and  subse- 
quently the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
most  enlightened  judicial  tribunal  in  the  wrorld. 
Upon  .the  question  of  expediency,  we  only  ask 
you  to  examine  the  history  of  the  times  during 
the  existence  of  the  two  banks,  and  compare  those 
times  with  the  miserable  present. 

The  fourth  resolution  declares  the  expediency 
of  Mr.  Clay's  Land  Bill.  Much  incomprehen- 
sible jargon  is  often  used  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  measure.  We  forbear,  in  this 
place,  attempting  an  answer  to  it,  simply  be- 
cause, in  our  opinion,  those  who  urge  it  are 
through  party  zeal  resolved  not  to  see  or  ac- 
knowledge  the   truth.    The   question   of  expe- 
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diency,  at  least  so  far  as  Illinois  is  concerned, 
seems  to  us  the  clearest  imaginable.  By  the  bill 
we  are  to  receive  annually  a  large  sum  of  money, 
no  part  of  which  we  otherwise  receive.  The 
precise  annual  sum  cannot  be  known  in  advance ; 
it  doubtless  will  vary  in  different  years.  Still  it 
is  something  to  know  that  in  the  last  year — a 
year  of  almost  unparalleled  pecuniary  pressure 
— it  amounted  to  more  than  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  annual  income,  in  the  midst  of  our 
almost  insupportable  difficulties,  in  the  days  of 
our  severest  necessity,  our  political  opponents  are 
furiously  resolving  to  take  and  keep  from  us. 
And  for  what?  Many  silly  reasons  are  given, 
as  is  usual  in  cases  wThere  a  single  good  one  is 
not  to  be  found.  One  is  that  by  giving  us  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands,  we  impoverish  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  thereby  render  necessary  an 
increase  of  the  tariff.  This  may  be  true;  but  if 
so,  the  amount  of  it  only  is  that  those  whose 
pride,  whose  abundance  of  means,  prompt  them 
to  spurn  the  manufactures  of  our  country,  and 
to  strut  in  British  cloaks  and  coats  and  panta- 
loons, may  have  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  on  the 
yard  for  the  cloth  that  makes  them.  A  terrible 
evil,  truly,  to  the  Illinois  farmer,  who  never 
wore,  nor  ever  expects  to  wear,  a  single  yard  of 
British  goods  in  his  whole  life.  Another  of 
their  reasons  is  that  by  the  passage  and  continu- 
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ance  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  we  prevent  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  would  give  us  more.  This,  if  it 
were  sound  in  itself,  is  waging  destructive  war 
with  the  former  position;  for  if  Mr.  Clay's  bill 
impoverishes  the  treasury  too  much,  what  shall 
be  said  of  one  that  impoverishes  it  still  more? 
But  it  is  not  sound  in  itself.  It  is  not  true  that 
Mr.  Clay's  bill  prevents  the  passage  of  one  more 
favorable  to  us  of  the  new  States.  Considering 
the  strength  and  opposite  interest  of  the  old 
States,  the  wonder  is  that  they  ever  permitted  one 
to  pass  so  favorable  as  Mr.  Clay's.  The  last  twen- 
ty-odd years'  efforts  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands,  and  to  pass  graduation  bills  and  cession 
bills,  prove  the  assertion  to  be  true;  and  if  there 
were  no  experience  in  support  of  it,  the  reason 
itself  is  plain.  The  States  in  which  none,  or  few, 
of  the  public  lands  lie,  and  those  consequently 
interested  against  parting  with  them  except  for 
the  best  price,  are  the  majority;  and  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  they  must  ever  continue 
the  majority,  because  by  the  time  one  of  the 
original  new  States  (Ohio,  forexample)  becomes 
populous  and  gets  weight  in  Congress,  the  public 
lands  in  her  limits  are  so  nearly  sold  out  that  in 
every  point  material  to  this  question  she  becomes 
an  old  State.  She  does  not  wish  the  price  re- 
duced, because  there  is  none  left  for  her  citizens 
to  buy;  she  does  not  wish  them  ceded  to  the 
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States  in  which  they  lie,  because  they  no  longer 
lie  in  her  limits,  and  she  will  get  nothing  by  the 
cession.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  States  in- 
terested in  the  reduction  of  price,  in  graduation, 
in  cession,  and  in  all  similar  projects,  never  can 
be  the  majority.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  hope  that 
any  of  them  can  ever  succeed  as  a  Democratic 
party  measure,  because  we  have  heretofore  seen 
that  party  in  full  power,  year  after  year,  with 
many  of  their  leaders  making  loud  professions 
in  favor  of  these  projects,  and  yet  doing  nothing. 
What  reason,  then,  is  there  to  believe  they  will 
hereafter  do  better?  In  every  light  in  which  we 
can  view  this  question,  it  amounts  simply  to  this: 
Shall  we  accept  our  share  of  the  proceeds  under 
Mr.  Clay's  bill,  or  shall  we  rather  reject  that 
and  get  nothing? 

The  fifth  resolution  recommends  that  a  Whig 
candidate  for  Congress  be  run  in  every  district, 
regardless  of  the  chances  of  success.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  sometimes  a  temporary  gratifica- 
tion, when  a  friend  cannot  succeed,  to  be  able  to 
choose  between  opponents;  but  we  believe  that 
that  gratification  is  the  seed-time  which  never 
fails  to  be  followed  by  a  most  abundant  harvest 
of  bitterness.  By  this  policy  we  entangle  our- 
selves. By  voting  for  our  opponents,  such  of  us 
as  do  it  in  some  measure  estop  ourselves  to  com- 
plain of  their  acts,  however  glaringly  wrong  we 
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may  believe  them  to  be.  By  this  policy  no  one 
portion  of  our  friends  can  ever  be  certain  as  to 
what  course  another  portion  may  adopt;  and  by 
this  want  of  mutual  and  perfect  understanding 
our  political  identity  is  partially  frittered  away 
and  lost.  And,  again,  those  who  are  thus  elected 
by  our  aid  ever  become  our  bitterest  persecutors. 
Take  a  few  prominent  examples.  In  1830  Rey- 
nolds was  so  elected  governor;  in  1835  we  ex- 
erted our  whole  strength  to  elect  Judge  Young 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  which  effort,  though 
failing,  gave  him  the  prominence  that  subse- 
quently elected  him ;  in  1836  General  Ewing  was 
so  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  and  yet 
let  us  ask  what  three  men  have  been  more  per- 
severingly  vindictive  in  their  assaults  upon  all 
our  men  and  measures  than  they?  During  the 
last  summer  the  whole  State  was  covered  with 
pamphlet  editions  of  misrepresentations  against 
us,  methodized  into  chapters  and  verses,  written 
by  two  of  these  same  men, — Reynolds  and 
Young, — in  which  they  did  not  stop  at  charging 
us  with  error  merely,  but  roundly  denounced 
us  as  the  designing  enemies  of  human  liberty 
itself.  If  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  such 
men  shall  politically  live,  be  it  so;  but  never, 
never  again  permit  them  to  draw  a  particle  of 
their  sustenance  from  us. 

The  sixth  resolution  recommends  the  adoption 
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of  the  convention  system  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates.  This  we  believe  to  be  of  the  very 
first  importance.  Whether  the  system  is  right  in 
itself  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire;  contenting  our- 
selves with  trying  to  show  that  while  our  oppo- 
nents use  it,  it  is  madness  in  us  not  to  defend  our- 
selves with  it.  Experience  has  shown  that  we 
cannot  successfully  defend  ourselves  without  it. 
For  examples,  look  at  the  elections  of  last  year. 
Our  candidate  for  governor,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  party,  took  the  field 
without  a  nomination,  and  in  open  opposition  to 
the  system.  Wherever  in  the  counties  the  Whigs 
had  held  conventions  and  nominated  candidates 
for  the  legislature,  the  aspirants  who  were  not 
nominated  were  induced  to  rebel  against  the 
nominations,  and  to  become  candidates,  as  is  said, 
"on  their  own  hook."  And,  go  where  you  would 
into  a  large  Whig  county,  you  were  sure  to  find 
the  Whigs  not  contending  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  the  common  enemy,  but  divided  into  fac- 
tions, and  fighting  furiously  with  one  another. 
The  election  came,  and  what  was  the  result? 
The  governor  beaten — the  Whig  vote  being  de- 
creased many  thousands  since  1840,  although  the 
Democratic  vote  had  not  increased  anv.  Beaten 
almost  everywhere  for  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture,— Tazewell  with  her  four  hundred  Whig 
majority,  sending  a  delegation  half  Democratic; 
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Vermillion,  with  her  live  hundred,  doing  the 
same;  Coles,  with  her  four  hundred,  sending  two 
out  of  three;  and  Morgan,  with  her  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  sending  three  out  of  four, — and 
this  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other  less 
glaring  examples;  the  whole  winding  up  with 
the  aggregate  number  of  twenty-seven  Demo- 
cratic representatives  sent  from  Whig  counties. 
As  to  the  senators,  too,  the  result  was  of  the  same 
character.  And  it  is  most  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered that  of  all  the  Whigs  in  the  State  who  ran 
against  the  regular  nominees,  a  single  one  only 
was  elected.  Although  they  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  nominees  almost  by  scores,  they  too  were 
defeated,  and  the  spoils  chucklingly  borne  off 
by  the  common  enemy? 

We  do  not  mention  the  fact  of  many  of  the 
Whigs  opposing  the  convention  system  hereto- 
fore for  the  purpose  of  censuring  them.  Far 
from  it.  We  expressly  protest  against  such  a 
conclusion.  We  know  they  were  generally,  per- 
haps universally,  as  good  and  true  Whigs  as  we 
ourselves  claim  to  be.  We  mention  it  merely  to 
draw  attention  to  the  disastrous  result  it  pro- 
duced, as  an  example  forever  hereafter  to  be 
avoided.  That  "union  is  strength"  is  a  truth 
that  has  been  known,  illustrated,  and  declared 
in  various  ways  and  forms  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.     That  great  fabulist  and  philosopher, 
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/Esop,  illustrated  it  by  his  fable  of  the  bundle 
of  sticks;  and  he  whose  wisdom  surpasses  that 
of  all  philosophers  has  declared  that  "a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  It  is  to 
induce  our  friends  to  act  upon  this  important 
and  universally  acknowledged  truth  that  we 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  convention  system.  Re- 
flection will  prove  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
practically  applying  it.  In  its  application  we 
know  there  will  be  incidents  temporarily  pain- 
ful ;  but,  after  all,  those  incidents  will  be  fewer 
and  less  intense  with  than  without  the  system. 
If  two  friends  aspire  to  the  same  office  it  is  cer- 
tain that  both  cannot  succeed.  Would  it  not, 
then,  be  much  less  painful  to  have  the  question 
decided  by  mutual  friends  some  time  before, 
than  to  snarl  and  quarrel  until  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, and  then  both  be  beaten  by  the  common 
enemy? 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  think  proper 
to  remark  that  we  do  not  understand  the  resolu- 
tion as  intended  to  recommend  the  application 
of  the  convention  system  to  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  small  offices  no  way  connected 
with  politics ;  though  we  must  say  we  do  not 
perceive  that  such  an  application  of  it  would  be 
wrong. 

The  seventh  resolution  recommends  the  hold- 
ing of  district  conventions  in  May  next,  for  the 
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purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  Congress. 
The  propriety  of  this  rests  upon  the  same  reasons 
with  that  of  the  sixth,  and  therefore  needs  no 
further  discussion. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  also  relate  merely  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  foregoing,  and 
therefore  need  no  discussion. 

Before  closing,  permit  us  to  add  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Whig  party.  In  almost  all  the 
States  we  have  fallen  into  the  minority,  and  de- 
spondency seems  to  prevail  universally  among 
us.  Is  there  just  cause  for  this?  In  1840  we 
carried  the  nation  by  more  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  majority.  Our  opponents  charged 
that  we  did  it  by  fraudulent  voting;  but  what- 
ever they  may  have  believed,  we  know  the 
charge  to  be  untrue.  Where,  now,  is  that  mighty 
host?  Have  they  gone  over  to  the  enemy?  Let 
the  results  of  the  late  elections  answer.  Everv 
State  which  has  fallen  off  from  the  Whig  cause 
since  1 840  has  done  so  not  by  giving  more  Demo- 
cratic votes  than  they  did  then,  but  by  giving 
fewer  Whig.  Bouck,  who  was  elected  Demo- 
cratic governor  of  New  York  last  fall  by  more 
than  15,000  majority,  had  not  then  as  many  votes 
as  he  had  in  1840,  when  he  was  beaten  by  seven 
or  eight  thousand.  And  so  has  it  been  in  all  the 
other  States  which  have  fallen  away  from  our 
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cause.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  late  elections  have  not  voted  at  all. 
Who  and  what  are  they?  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, as  respects  the  future.  They  can  come  for- 
ward and  give  us  the  victory  again.  That  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  them  are  Whigs  is  most  appar- 
ent. Our  opponents,  stung  to  madness  by  the 
defeat  of  1840,  have  ever  since  rallied  with  more 
than  their  usual  unanimity.  It  has  not  been  they 
that  have  been  kept  from  the  polls.  These  facts 
show  what  the  result  must  be,  once  the  people 
again  rally  in  their  entire  strength.  Proclaim 
these  facts,  and  predict  the  result;  and  although 
unthinking  opponents  may  smile  at  us,  the  saga- 
cious ones  will  "believe  and  tremble."  And  why 
shall  the  Whigs  not  all  rally  again?  Are  their 
principles  less  dear  now  than  in  1840?  Have 
any  of  their  doctrines  since  then  been  discovered 
to  be  untrue?  It  is  true,  the  victory  of  1840  did 
not  produce  the  happy  results  anticipated;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  as  we  believe,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  General  Harrison  was  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  It  was  not  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison  that  was  expected  to  produce 
happy  effects,  but  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by 
his  administration.  By  means  of  his  death,  and 
the  unexpected  course  of  his  successor,  those 
measures  were  never  adopted.  How  could  the 
fruits  follow?    The  consequences  we  always  pre- 
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dieted  would  follow  the  failure  of  those  meas- 
ures have  followed,  and  are  now  upon  us  in  all 
their  horrors.     By  the  course  of  Mr.  Tyler  the 
policy  of  our  opponents  has  continued  in  opera- 
tion, still  leaving  them  with  the  advantage  of 
charging  all  its  evils  upon  us  as  the  results  of  a 
Whig  administration.     Let  none  be  deceived  by 
this  somewhat  plausible,  though  entirely  false 
charge.     If  they  ask  us  for  the  sufficient  and 
sound  currency  we  promised,  let  them  be  an- 
swered that  we  only  promised   it  through  the 
medium  of  a  national  bank,  which  they,  aided 
by  Mr.  Tyler,  prevented  our  establishing.    And 
let  them  be  reminded,  too,  that  their  own  policy 
in  relation  to  the  currency  has  all  the  time  been, 
and  still  is,  in  full  operation.    Let  us  then  again 
come  forth  in  our  might,  and  by  a  second  victory 
accomplish  that  which  death  only  prevented  in 
the  first.    We  can  do  it.    When  did  the  Whigs 
ever  fail  if  they  were  fully  aroused  and  united? 
Even  in  single  States  and  districts,  under  such 
circumstances,    defeat   seldom   overtakes    them. 
Call  to  mind  the  contested  elections  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  particularly  those  of  Moore 
and  Letcher  from  Kentucky,  Newland  and  Gra- 
ham from  North  Carolina,  and  the  famous  New 
jersey  case.     In  all  these  districts  Locofocoism 
had  stalked  omnipotent  before;  but  when  the 
whole  people  were  aroused  by  its  enormities  on 
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those  occasions,  they  put  it  down  never  to  rise 
again. 

We  declare  it  to  be  our  solemn  conviction,  that 
the  Whigs  are  always  a  majority  of  this  nation; 
and  that  to  make  them  always  successful  needs 
but  to  get  them  all  to  the  polls  and  to  vote  united- 
ly. This  is  the  great  desideratum.  Let  us  make 
every  effort  to  attain  it.  At  every  election,  let 
every  Whig  act  as  though  he  knew  the  result  to 
depend  upon  his  action.  In  the  great  contest  of 
1840,  some  more  than  twenty-one  hundred  thou- 
sand votes  were  cast,  and  so  surely  as  there  shall 
be  that  many,  with  the  ordinary  increase  added, 
cast  in  1844,  that  surely  will  a  Whig  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

A.  Lincoln, 
S.  T.  Logan, 

March  4,    1843.  A.  T.  BLEDSOE. 

*Letter  to  John  Bexxett 

Sprixgfield,  March  7,  1843. 
Friend  Bennett:  Your  letter  of  this  day  was 
handed  me  by  Mr.  Miles.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  effect  the  object  you  desire.  On  yesterday 
morning  the  most  of  the  Whig  members  from 
this  District  got  together  and  agreed  to  hold  the 
convention  at  Tremont  in  Tazewell  Countv. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  any  of  the  Whigs  of  your 
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County,  or  indeed  of  any  County,  should  longer 
be  against  conventions.  On  last  Wednesday 
evening  a  meeting  of  all  the  Whigs  then  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  was  held,  and  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  conventions  was 
brought  up  and  fully  discussed,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  discussion  a  resolution  recommending  the 
system  of  conventions  to  all  the  Whigs  of  the 
state  was  unanimously  adopted.  Other  resolu- 
tions were  also  passed,  all  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  next  Journal.  The  meeting  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  which  address  will  also  ap- 
pear in  the  next  Journal. 

In  it  you  will  find  a  brief  argument  in  favor 
of  conventions — and  although  I  wrote  it  myself 
I  will  say  to  you  that  it  is  conclusive  upon  the 
point  and  can  not  be  reasonably  answered.  The 
right  way  for  you  to  do  is  hold  your  meeting 
and  appoint  delegates  any  how,  and  if  there  be 
any  who  will  not  take  part,  let  it  be  so.  The 
matter  will  work  so  well  this  time  that  even  they 
who  now  oppose  will  come  in  next  time. 

The  convention  is  to  be  held  at  Tremont  on 
the  5th  of  April  and  according  to  the  rule  we 
have  adopted  your  County  is  to  have  delegates — 
being  double  the  number  of  your  representa- 
tion. 

If  there  be  any  good  Whig  who  is  disposed  to 
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stick  out  against  conventions  get  him  at  least  to 
read  the  argument  in  their  favor  in  the  address. 

Yours  as  ever. 
[Without  signature.] 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Springfield,  March  24,  1843. 
Dear  Speed:  .  .  .  We  had  a  meeting  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  county  here  on  last  Monday  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a  district  convention;  and 
Baker  beat  me,  and  got  the  delegation  instructed 
to  go  for  him.  The  meeting,  in  spite  of  my  at- 
tempt to  decline  it,  appointed  me  one  of  the 
delegates;  so  that  in  getting  Baker  the  nomina- 
tion I  shall  be  fixed  a  good  deal  like  a  fellow 
who  is  made  a  groomsman  to  a  man  that  has  cut 
him  out  and  is  marrying  his  own  dear  "gal." 
About  the  prospects  of  your  having  a  namesake 
at  our  town,  can't  say  exactly  yet. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Letter  to  Martin  M.  Morris  ' 

Springfield,  Illinois,  March  26,  1843. 

FRIEND  MORRIS:  Your  letter  of  the 
23d  was  received  on  yesterday  morning, 
and  for  which  (instead  of  an  excuse, 
which  you  thought  proper  to  ask)  I  tender 
you  my  sincere  thanks.  It  is  truly  gratifying 
to  me  to  learn  that  while  the  people  of  Sanga- 
mon have  cast  me  off,  my  old  friends  of  Menard, 
who  have  known  me  longest  and  best,  stick  to 
me.  It  would  astonish,  if  not  amuse,  the  older 
citizens  to  learn  that  I  (a  stranger,  friendless, 
uneducated,  penniless  boy,  working  on  a  flat- 
boat  at  ten  dollars  per  month)  have  been  put 
down  here  as  the  candidate  of  pride,  wrealth, 
and  aristocratic  family  distinction.  Yet  so, 
chiefly,  it  was.  There  was,  too,  the  strangest 
combination  of  church  influence  against  me. 
Baker  is  a  Campbellite;  and  therefore,  as  I  sup- 
pose, with  few  exceptions  got  all  that  church. 
My  wife  has  some  relations  in  the  Presbyterian 

1  For  eight  successive  years  Lincoln  had  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois.  In  1842  he  decided  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  contesting  the  nomination  with  E.  D. 
Baker,  "  the  Prince  Rupert  of  battle  and  debate."  Neither,  how- 
ever, were  successful,  for  the  nomination  of  1843  went  to  J.  J 
Hardin,  a  "  dark  horse." 
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churches,  and  some  with  the  Episcopal  churches ; 
and  therefore,  wherever  it  would  tell,  I  was  set 
down  as  either  the  one  or  the  other,  while  it  was 
everywhere  contended  that  no  Christian  ought 
to  go  for  me,  because  I  belonged  to  no  church, 
was  suspected  of  being  a  deist,  and  had  talked 
about  fighting  a  duel.  With  all  these  things, 
Baker,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do.  Nor  do  I 
complain  of  them.  As  to  his  own  church  going 
for  him,  I  think  that  was  right  enough,  and  as  to 
the  influences  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  other, 
though  they  were  very  strong,  it  would  be  grossly 
untrue  and  unjust  to  charge  that  they  acted  upon 
them  in  a  body,  or  were  very  near  so.  I  only 
mean  that  those  influences  levied  a  tax  of  a  con- 
siderable per  cent,  upon  my  strength  through- 
out the  religious  controversy.  But  enough  of 
this. 

You  say  that  in  choosing  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress you  have  an  equal  right  with  Sangamon, 
and  in  this  you  are  undoubtedly  correct.  In 
agreeing  to  withdraw  if  the  Whigs  of  Sangamon 
should  go  against  me,  I  did  not  mean  that  they 
alone  were  worth  consulting,  but  that  if  she,  with 
her  heavy  delegation,  should  be  against  me,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  succeed,  and 
therefore  I  had  as  well  decline.  And  in  relation 
to  Menard  having  rights,  permit  me  fully  to  rec- 
ognize  them,  and  to  express  the  opinion,  that  if 
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she  and  Mason  act  circumspectly,  they  will  in 
the  convention  be  able  so  far  to  enforce  their 
rights  as  to  decide  absolutely  which  one  of  the 
candidates  shall  be  successful.  Let  me  show  the 
reason  of  this.  Hardin,  or  some  other  Morgan 
candidate,  will  get  Putnam,  Marshall,  Wood- 
ford, Tazewell,  and  Logan — making  sixteen. 
Then  you  and  Mason,  having  three,  can  give  the 
victory  to  either  side. 

You  say  you  shall  instruct  your  delegates  for 
me,  unless  I  object.  I  certainly  shall  not  object. 
That  would  be  too  pleasant  a  compliment  for  me 
to  tread  in  the  dust.  And  besides,  if  anything 
should  happen  (which,  however,  is  not  proba- 
ble) by  which  Baker  should  be  thrown  out  of 
the  fight,  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
nomination  if  I  could  get  it.  I  do,  however, 
feel  myself  bound  not  to  hinder  him  in  any  way 
from  getting  the  nomination.  I  should  despise 
myself  were  I  to  attempt  it.  I  think,  then,  it 
would  be  proper  for  your  meeting  to  appoint 
three  delegates,  and  to  instruct  them  to  go  for 
some  one  as  a  first  choice,  some  one  else  as  a 
second,  and  perhaps  some  one  as  a  third;  and  if 
in  those  instructions  I  were  named  as  the  first 
choice,  it  would  gratify  me  very  much.  If  you 
wish  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  you  to  attend  to  and  secure  the  vote  of 
Mason  also.     You  should  be  sure  to  have  men 
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appointed  delegates  that  you  know  you  can  safe- 
ly confide  in.  If  yourself  and  James  Short  were 
appointed  from  your  county,  all  would  be  safe; 
but  whether  Jim's  woman  affair  a  year  ago 
might  not  be  in  the  way  of  his  appointment  is  a 
question.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it, 
but  I  know  him  to  be  as  honorable  a  man  as 
there  is  in  the  world.  You  have  my  permission, 
and  even  request,  to  show  this  letter  to  Short; 
but  to  no  one  else,  unless  it  be  a  very  particular 
friend,  who  you  know  will  not  speak  of  it 

Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 
P.  S.    Will  you  write  me  again? 

Letter  to  Martin  M.  Morris 

April    14,    1843. 

Friend  Morris:  I  have  heard  it  intimated 
that  Baker  has  been  attempting  to  get  you  or 
Miles,  or  both  of  you,  to  violate  the  instructions 
of  the  meeting  that  appointed  you,  and  to  go  for 
him.  I  have  insisted,  and  still  insist,  that  this 
cannot  be  true.  Surely  Baker  would  not  do  the 
like.  As  well  might  Hardin  ask  me  to  vote  for 
him  in  the  convention.  Again,  it  is  said  there 
will  be  an  attempt  to  get  up  instructions  in  your 
county  requiring  you  to  go  for  Baker.  This  is  all 
wrong.     Upon  the  same  rule,  why  might  not  I 
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fly  from  the  decision  against  me  in  Sangamon, 
and  get  up  instructions  to  their  delegates  to  go 
for  me?  There  are  at  least  1200  Whigs  in  the 
county  that  took  no  part,  and  yet  I  would  as 
soon  put  my  head  in  the  fire  as  to  attempt  it. 
Besides,  if  any  one  should  get  the  nomination  by 
such  extraordinary  means,  all  harmony  in  the 
district  would  inevitably  be  lost.  Honest  Whigs 
(and  very  nearly  all  of  them  are  honest)  would 
not  quietly  abide  such  enormities.  1  repeat,  such 
an  attempt  on  Baker's  part  cannot  be  true.  Write 
me  at  Springfield  how  the  matter  is.  Don't  show 
or  speak  of  this  letter.  A.  LINCOLN. 

*Letter  to  J.  J.  Hardin 

Springfield,  May  nth,  1843. 
Friend  Hardin:  Butler  informs  me  that  he 
received  a  letter  from  you,  in  which  you  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  whether  the  Whigs  of  San- 
gamon will  support  you  cordially.  You  may, 
at  once,  dismiss  all  fears  on  that  subject.  We 
have  already  resolved  to  make  a  particular  ef- 
fort to  give  you  the  very  largest  majority  possi- 
ble in  our  county.  From  this,  no  Whig  of  the 
county  dissents.  We  have  many  objects  for  do- 
ing it.  We  make  it  a  matter  of  honor  and  pride 
to  do  it;  we  do  it,  because  we  love  the  Whig 
cause;  we  do  it,  because  we  like  you  personally; 
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and  last,  we  wish  to  convince  you,  that  we  do  not 
bear  that  hatred  to  Morgan  county,  that  you 
people  have  so  long  seemed  to  imagine.  You 
will  see  by  the  journal  of  this  week,  that  we  pro- 
pose, upon  pain  of  losing  a  Barbecue,  to  give 
you  twice  as  great  a  majority  in  this  county  as 
you  shall  receive  in  your  own.  1  got  up  the  pro- 
posal. 

Who  of  the  five  appointed,  is  to  write  the  Dis- 
trict address?  I  did  the  labor  of  writing  one  ad- 
dress this  year;  and  got  thunder  for  my  reward. 
Nothing  new  here.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S. — I  wish  you  would  measure  one  of  the 
largest  of  those  swords,  we  took  to  Alton,  and 
write  me  the  length  of  it,  from  tip  of  the  point  to 
tip  of  the  hilt,  in  feet  and  inches,  I  have  a  dispute 
about  the  length.  A.  L. 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed 

Springfield,  May  18,  1843. 

Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  9th  instant  is  duly 
received,  which  I  do  not  meet  as  a  "bore,"  but 
as  a  most  welcome  visitor.  I  will  answer  the 
business  part  of  it  first.     .     . 

In  relation  to  our  Congress  matter  here,  you 
were  right  in  supposing  I  would  support  the 
nominee.    Neither  Baker  nor  I,  however,  is  the 
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man,  but  Hardin,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
present  appearances.  We  shall  have  no  split  or 
trouble  about  the  matter;  all  will  be  harmony. 
In  relation  to  the  "coming  events"  about  which 
Butler  wrote  you,  I  had  not  heard  one  word  be- 
fore I  got  your  letter;  but  I  have  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  a  Butler  on  such  a 
subject  that  I  incline  to  think  there  may  be  some 
reality  in  it.  What  day  does  Butler  appoint? 
By  the  way,  how  do  "events"  of  the  same  sort 
come  on  in  your  family?  Are  you  possessing 
houses  and  lands,  and  oxen  and  asses,  and  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,  and  begetting  sons 
and  daughters?  We  are  not  keeping  house,  but 
boarding  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  which  is  very  well 
kept  now  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Beck. 
Our  room  (the  same  that  Dr.  Wallace  occupied 
there)  and  boarding  only  costs  us  four  dollars  a 
week.  Ann  Todd  was  married  something  more 
than  a  year  since  to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Campbell,  and  who,  Mary  says,  is  pretty  much 
of  a  "dunce,"  though  he  has  a  little  money  and 
property.  They  live  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  and 
have  not  been  heard  from  lately  enough  for  me 
to  say  anything  about  her  health.  I  reckon  it 
will  scarcely  be  in  our  power  to  visit  Kentucky 
this  year.  Besides  poverty  and  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  business,  those  "coming  events,"  I 
suspect,  would  be  somewhat  in  the  way.    I  most 
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heartily  wish  you  and  your  Fanny  would  not  fail 
to  come.  Just  let  us  know  the  time,  and  we  will 
have  a  room  provided  for  you  at  our  house,  and 
all  be  merry  together  for  a  while.  Be  sure  to 
give  my  respects  to  your  mother  and  family;  as- 
sure her  that  if  ever  I  come  near  her,  I  will  not 
fail  to  call  and  see  her.  Mary  joins  in  sending 
love  to  your  Fanny  and  you.     Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

*MEMORANDUM,  January  16,  1844. 

This  memorandum  witnesseth  that  Charles 
Dresser  and  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  have  contracted  with  each  other  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  said  Dresser  is  to  convey  to  or  procure 
to  be  conveyed  to  said  Lincoln,  by  a  clear  title 
in  fee  simple,  the  entire  premises  (ground  and 
improvements)  in  Springfield,  on  which  said 
Dresser  now  resides,  and  give  him  possession  of 
said  premises,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April 
next — for  which  said  Lincoln,  at  or  before  the 
same  day,  is  to  pay  to  said  Dresser  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  what  said  Dresser  shall  then  at 
his  option,  accept  as  equivalent  thereto;  and  also 
to  procure  to  be  conveyed  to  said  Dresser,  by  a 
clear  title  in  fee  simple,  the  entire  premises 
(ground  and  building)  in  Springfield,  on  the 
block  immediately  West  of  the  Public  square, 
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the  building  on  which  is  now  occupied  by  H.  A. 
Hough  as  a  shop,  being  the  same  premises  some- 
time since  conveyed  by  N.  W.  Edwards  and  wife 
to  said  Lincoln  and  Stephen  T.  Logan — Said 
Dresser  takes  upon  himself  to  arrange  with  said 
Hough  for  the  possession  of  said  shop  and  prem- 
ises. 

Charles  Dresser, 
,   ,     ,    _  A.  Lincoln. 

Jan  y  16,  1844. 

(Signed  duplicates.) 


* 


Letter  to  J.  J.  Hardin 


Springfield,  May  21,  1844. 

Dear  Hardin:  Knowing  that  you  have  corre- 
spondents enough,  I  have  forborne  to  trouble 
you  heretofore;  and  I  now  only  do  so,  to  get  you 
to  set  a  matter  right  which  has  got  wrong  with 
one  of  our  best  friends.  It  is  old  uncle  Thomas 
Campbell  of  Spring  Creek — (Berlin  P.  O.)  He 
has  received  several  documents  from  you,  and 
he  says  they  are  old  newspapers  and  documents, 
having  no  sort  of  interest  in  them.  He  is,  there- 
fore, getting  a  strong  impression  that  you  treat 
him  with  disrespect.  This,  I  know,  is  a  mistaken 
impression;  and  you  must  correct  it.  The  way, 
I  leave  to  yourself.  Rob't  W.  Canfield,  says  he 
would  like  to  have  a  document  or  two  from  you. 

The  Locos  here  are  in  considerable  trouble 
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about  Van  Buren's  letter  on  Texas,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia electors.  They  are  growing  sick  of  the 
Tariff  question;  and  consequently  are  much  con- 
founded at  V.  B.'s  cutting  them  off  from  the  new 
Texas  question.  Nearly  half  the  leaders  swear 
they  won't  stand  it.  Of  those  are  Ford,  T.  Camp- 
bell, Ewing,  Calhoun  and  others.  They  don't 
exactly  say  they  won't  vote  for  V.  B.,  but  they 
say  he  will  not  be  the  candidate,  and  that  they 
are  for  Texas  anyhow.    As  ever  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

*Letter  to  General  John  J.  Hardin 

Sprixgfield,  January  19,  1845. 

Dear  General :  I  do  not  wish  to  join  in  your 
proposal  of  a  new  plan  for  the  selection  of  a 
Whig  candidate  for  Congress,  because — 

1  st.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  old  sys- 
tem under  which  you  and  Baker  were  succes- 
sively nominated  and  elected  to  Congress;  and 
because  the  Whigs  of  the  District  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  system,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
or  believe,  are  well  satisfied  with  it.  If  the  old 
system  be  thought  to  be  vague,  as  to  all  the  dele- 
gates of  the  county  voting  the  same  way;  or  as 
to  instructions  to  them  as  to  whom  they  are  to 
vote  for;  or  as  to  filling  vacancies, — I  am  willing 
to  join  in  a  provision  to  make  these  matters  cer- 
tain. 
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2nd.  As  to  your  proposals  that  a  poll  shall 
be  opened  in  every  precinct,  and  that  the  whole 
shall  take  place  on  the  same  day,  I  do  not  per- 
sonally object.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  not  un- 
fair; and  I  forbear  to  join  in  proposing  them, 
only  because  I  choose  to  leave  the  decision  in 
each  county  to  the  Whigs  of  the  county,  to  be 
made  as  their  own  judgment  and  convenience 
may  dictate. 

3rd.  As  to  your  proposed  stipulation  that  all 
the  candidates  shall  remain  in  their  own  coun- 
ties, and  restrain  their  friends  in  the  same — it 
seems  to  me  that  on  reflection  you  will  see,  the 
fact  of  your  having  been  in  Congress  has,  in 
various  ways,  so  spread  your  name  in  the  Dis- 
trict, as  to  give  you  a  decided  advantage  in  such 
a  stipulation.  I  appreciate  your  desire  to  keep 
down  excitement;  and  I  promise  you  "keep 
cool"  under  all  circumstances. 

4th.  I  have  already  said  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  old  system  under  which  such  good  men  have 
triumphed,  and  that  I  desire  no  departure  from 
its  principles.  But  if  there  must  be  a  departure 
from  it,  I  shall  insist  upon  a  more  accurate  and 
just  apportionment  of  delegates,  or  representa- 
tive votes,  to  the  constituent  body,  than  exists  by 
the  old;  and  which  you  propose  to  retain  in  your 
new  plan.  If  we  take  the  entire  population  of 
the  Counties  as  shown  by  the  late  census,  we 
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shall  see  by  the  old  plan,  and  by  your  proposed 

new  plan, — 

Morgan  county,  with  a  population  of  16,- 

541,  has  but 8  votes 

While    Sangamon,    with    18,697 — 2>T56 

greater,  has  but 8  votes 

So  Scott  with  6,553  has 4  votes 

While    Tazewell   with    7,615    has    1,062 

greater,  has  but 4  votes 

So  Mason  with  3,135  has 1  vote 

While  Logan  with  3,907,  772  greater,  has 

but  1  vote 

And  so  on  in  a  less  degree  the  matter  runs 
through  all  the  counties,  being  not  only  wrong 
in  principle,  but  the  advantage  of  it  being  all 
manifestly  in  your  favor  with  one  slight  excep- 
tion, in  the  comparison  of  two  counties  not  here 
mentioned. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  Whig  votes  of  the  coun- 
ties as  shown  by  the  late  Presidential  election 
as  a  basis,  the  thing  is  still  worse.  Take  a  com- 
parison of  the  same  six  counties — 
Morgan  with  her  1443  whig  votes  has.  .  .8  votes 
Sangamon   with   her   1837,   394   greater, 

only  has 8  votes 

Mason  with  her  255  has 1  vote 

Logan  with  her  310,  55  greater,  has  only.  1  vote 
Scott  with  her  670  has 4  votes 
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Tazewell  with  her  ion,  341  greater,  has 

only  .., 4 votes 

It  seems  to  me  most  obvious  that  the  old  sys- 
tem needs  adjustment  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
this:  and  still,  by  your  proposal,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  it.  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
acceding  to  almost  any  proposal  that  a  friend 
would  make  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  cannot 
in  this.  I  perhaps  ought  to  mention  that  some 
friends  at  different  places  are  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  honor  of  the  sitting  of  the  convention 
at  their  towns  respectively,  and  I  fear  that  they 
would  not  feel  much  complimented  if  we  shall 
make  a  bargain  that  it  should  sit  no  where. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  LINCOLN. 

*Letter  to  Mr.  Williams 

Springfield,  March  1,  1845. 
Friend  Williams:  The  supreme  court  ad- 
journed this  morning  for  the  term.  Your  cases 
of  Reinhardt  vs.  Schuyler,  Bunce  vs.  Schuyler, 
Dickhut  vs.  Dunell,  and  Sullivan  vs.  Andrews 
are  continued.  Hinman  vs.  Pope  I  wrote  you 
concerning  some  time  ago.  McNutt  et  al.  vs. 
Bean  and  Thompson  is  reversed  and  remanded. 
Fitzpatrick  vs.  Brady  et  al.  is  reversed  and 
remanded  with  leave  to  complainant  to  amend 
his  bill  so  as  to  show  the  real  consideration  given 
for  the  land. 


ROCK    SPRING,    ON    THE    FARM    WHERE    LINCOLN    WAS    BORN 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  September,  1895,  for  this  biography 
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Bunce  against  Graves,  the  court  confirmed, 
wherefore,  in  accordance  with  your  directions, 
I  moved  to  have  the  case  remanded  to  enable 
you  to  take  a  new  trial  in  the  court  below.  The 
court  allowed  the  motion;  of  which  I  am  glad, 
and  I  guess  you  are. 

This,  I  believe,  is  all  as  to  court  business.  The 
canal  men  have  got  their  measure  through  the 
legislature  pretty  much  or  quite  in  the  shape  they 
desired.    Nothing  else  now. 

Yours,  as  ever,  A.  LINCOLN. 

*Letter  to  Williamson  Durley 

Springfield,  October  3,  1845. 

When  I  saw  you  at  home,  it  was  agreed  that 
I  should  write  to  you  and  your  brother  Madison. 
Until  I  then  saw  you  I  was  not  aware  of  your 
being  what  is  generally  called  an  Abolitionist, 
or,  as  you  call  yourself,  a  Liberty  man,  though 
I  well  knew  there  were  many  such  in  your  coun- 
try. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  intended  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  about,  at  the  next  election  in 
Putnam,  a  union  of  the  Whigs  proper  and  such 
of  the  Liberty  men  as  are  Whigs  in  principle 
on  all  questions  save  only  that  of  slavery.  So 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  by  such  union  neither 
party  need  yield  anything  on  the  point  in  differ- 
ence between  them.     If  the  Whig  abolitionists 
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of  New  York  had  voted  with  us  last  fall,  Mr. 
Clay  would  now  be  President,  Whig  principles 
in  the  ascendant,  and  Texas  not  annexed  ;  where- 
as, by  the  division,  all  that  either  had  at  stake  in 
the  contest  was  lost.  And,  indeed,  it  was  ex- 
tremely probable,  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  result.  As  I  always  understood,  the  Lib- 
erty men  deprecated  the  annexation  of  Texas 
extremely;  and  this  being  so,  why  they  should 
refuse  to  cast  their  votes  [so]  as  to  prevent  it, 
even  to  me  seemed  wonderful.  What  was  their 
process  of  reasoning,  I  can  only  judge  from  what 
a  single  one  of  them  told  me.  It  was  this :  "We 
are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come."  This 
general  proposition  is  doubtless  correct;  but  did 
it  apply?  If  by  your  votes  you  could  have  pre- 
vented the  extension,  etc.,  of  slavery  would  it 
not  have  been  good,  and  not  evil,  so  to  have  used 
your  votes,  even  though  it  involved  the  casting 
of  them  for  a  slave-holder?  By  the  fruit  the  tree 
is  to  be  known.  An  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  If  the  fruit  of  electing  Mr.  Clay 
would  have  been  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery, could  the  act  of  electing  have  been  evil? 

But  I  will  not  argue  further.  I  perhaps  ought 
to  say  that  individually  I  never  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Texas  question.  I  never  could  see 
much  good  to  come  of  annexation,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  already  a  free  republican  people  on 
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our  own  model.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never 
could  very  clearly  see  how  the  annexation  would 
augment  the  evil  of  slavery.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  slaves  would  be  taken  there  in  about 
equal  numbers,  with  or  without  annexation. 
And  if  more  were  taken  because  of  annexation, 
still  there  would  be  just  so  many  the  fewer  left 
where  they  were  taken  from.  It  is  possibly  true, 
to  some  extent,  that,  with  annexation,  some  slaves 
may  be  sent  to  Texas  and  continued  in  slavery 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  liberated.  To 
whatever  extent  this  may  be  true,  I  think  annex- 
ation an  evil.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  paramount  duty 
of  us  in  the  free  States,  due  to  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  perhaps  to  liberty  itself  (paradox 
though  it  may  seem),  to  let  the  slavery  of  the 
other  States  alone;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
hold  it  to  be  equally  clear  that  we  should  never 
knowingly  lend  ourselves,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  prevent  that  slavery  from  dying  a  natural 
death — to  find  new  places  for  it  to  live  in,  when 
it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old.  Of  course  I  am 
not  now  considering  what  would  be  our  duty  in 
cases  of  insurrection  among  the  slaves.  To  recur 
to  the  Texas  question,  I  understand  the  Liberty 
men  to  have  viewed  annexation  as  a  much  great- 
er evil  than  ever  I  did;  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
vince you,  if  I  could,  that  they  could  have  pre- 
vented it,  if  they  had  chosen. 
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I  intend  this  letter  for  you  and  Madison  to- 
gether; and  if  you  and  he  or  either  shall  think 
fit  to  drop  me  a  line,  I  shall  be  pleased. 

Yours  with  respect,       A.  LINCOLN. 

Letter  to  B.  F.  James 

Springfield,  November  17,  1845. 

Friend  James:  The  paper  at  Pekin  has  nomi- 
nated Hardin  for  governor;  and,  commenting 
on  this,  the  Alton  paper  indirectly  nominated 
him  for  Congress.  It  would  give  Hardin  a  great 
start,  and  perhaps  use  me  up,  if  the  Whig  papers 
of  the  district  should  nominate  him  for  Congress. 
If  your  feelings  toward  me  are  the  same  as  when 
I  saw  you  (which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt),  I 
wish  you  would  let  nothing  appear  in  your  paper 
which  may  operate  against  me.  You  understand. 
Matters  stand  just  as  they  did  when  I  saw  you. 
Baker  is  certainly  off  the  track,  and  I  fear  Har- 
din intends  to  be  on  it. 

In  relation  to  the  business  you  wrote  me  of 
some  time  since,  I  suppose  the  marshal  called  on 
you;  and  we  think  it  can  be  adjusted  at  court  to 
the  satisfaction  of  you  and  friend  Thompson. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  B.  F.  James 

Springfield,  November  24,  1845. 
Friend  James:    Yours  of  the  19th  was  not  re- 
ceived till  this  morning.     The  error  I  fell  into 
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in  relation  to  the  Pekin  paper  I  discovered  my- 
self the  day  after  I  wrote  you.  The  way  I  fell 
into  it  was  that  Stuart  (John  T.)  met  me  in  the 
court,  and  told  me  about  a  nomination  having 
been  made  in  the  Pekin  paper,  and  about  the 
comments  upon  it  in  the  Alton  paper;  and  with- 
out seeing  either  paper  myself,  I  wrote  you.  In 
writing  to  you,  I  only  meant  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  matter;  and  that  done,  I  knew  all 
would  be  right  with  you.  Of  course  I  should 
not  have  thought  this  necessary  if  at  the  time  I 
had  known  that  the  nomination  had  been  made 
in  your  paper.  And  let  me  assure  you  that  if 
there  is  anything  in  my  letter  indicating  an  opin- 
ion that  the  nomination  for  governor,  which  I 
supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  Pekin  paper, 
was  operating  or  could  operate  against  me,  such 
was  not  my  meaning.  Now  that  I  know  that 
nomination  was  made  by  you,  I  say  that  it  may 
do  me  good,  while  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  do 
me  harm.  But,  while  the  subject  is  in  agitation, 
should  any  of  the  papers  in  the  district  nominate 
the  same  man  for  Congress,  that  would  do  me 
harm;  and  it  was  that  which  I  wished  to  guard 
against.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  what  you  have  done  is  ill- 
judged,  or  that  anything  that  you  shall  do  will 
be.  It  was  not  to  object  to  the  course  of  the 
Pekin   paper   (as   I   thought  it),   but  to  guard 
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against  any  falling  into  the  wake  of  the  Alton 
paper,  that  I  wrote. 

You  perhaps  have  noticed  the  "JournalY'  ar- 
ticle of  last  week  upon  the  same  subject.  It  was 
written  without  any  consultation  with  me,  but  I 
was  told  by  Francis  of  its  purport  before  it  was 
published.  I  chose  to  let  it  go  as  it  was,  lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  I  was  attempting  to 
juggle  Hardin  out  of  a  nomination  for  Congress 
by  juggling  him  into  one  for  governor.  If  you, 
and  the  other  papers  a  little  more  distant  from 
me,  choose  to  take  the  same  course  you  have,  of 
course  I  have  no  objection.  After  you  shall  have 
received  this,  I  think  we  shall  fully  understand 
each  other,  and  that  our  views  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  things  are  not  dissimilar.  Confidential,  of 
course.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Robert  Boal 

Springfield,  January  7,  1846. 

Dear  Doctor:  Since  I  saw  you  last  fall,  I 
have  often  thought  of  writing  you,  as  it  was  then 
understood  I  would,  but,  on  reflection,  I  have 
always  found  that  I  had  nothing  new  to  tell  you. 
All  has  happened  as  I  then  told  you  I  expected 
it  would — Bakers  declining,  Hardin's  taking  the 
track,  and  so  on. 

If    Hardin   and    I   stood    precisely   equal,    if 
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neither  of  us  had  been  to  Congress,  or,  if  we 
both  had — it  would  not  only  accord  with  what  I 
have  always  done,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  give 
way  to  him ;  and  I  expect  I  should  do  it.  That  / 
can  voluntarily  postpone  my  pretentions,  when 
they  are  no  more  than  equal  to  those  to  which 
they  are  postponed,  you  have  yourself  seen.  But 
to  yield  to  Hardin  under  present  circumstances, 
seems  to  me  as  nothing  else  than  yielding  to  one 
who  would  gladly  sacrifice  me  altogether.  This, 
I  would  rather  not  submit  to.  That  Hardin  is 
talented,  energetic,  usually  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous, I  have,  before  this,  affirmed  to  you, 
and  do  not  now  deny.  You  know  that  my  only 
argument  is  that  "turn  about  is  fair  play."  This 
he  practically  at  least,  denies. 

If  it  would  not  be  taxing  you  too  much,  I  wish 
you  would  write  me,  telling  the  aspect  of  things 
in  your  country,  or  rather  your  district ;  and  also, 
send  the  names  of  some  of  your  Whig  neigh- 
bors, to  whom  I  might,  with  propriety,  write. 
Unless  I  can  get  some  one  to  do  this,  Hardin, 
with  his  old  franking  list,  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me.  My  reliance  for  a  fair  shake  (and  I 
want  nothing  more)  in  your  county  is  chiefly  on 
you,  because  of  your  position  and  standing,  and 
because  I  am  acquainted  with  so  few  others.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  soon.        Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Letter  to  B.  F.  James 

Springfield,  January  14,  1846. 

FRIEND  JAMES :  Yours  of  the  10th  was 
not  received  until  this  morning.  I  can- 
not but  be  pleased  with  its  contents.  I 
saw  Henry's  communication  in  your  paper,  as 
also  your  editorial  remarks,  neither  of  which, 
in  my  opinion,  was  in  any  way  misjudged, — 
both  quite  the  thing.  I  think  just  as  you  do 
concerning  the  dictation  of  the  course  of  the 
Alton  paper,  and  also  concerning  its  utter  harm- 
lessness.  As  to  the  proposition  to  hold  the  con- 
vention at  Petersburg,  I  will  at  once  tell  you 
all  I  know  and  all  I  feel.  A  good  friend  of 
ours  there — John  Bennett — wrote  me  that  he 
thought  it  would  do  good  with  the  Whigs  of 
Menard  to  ree  a  respectable  convention  con- 
ducted in  good  style.  They  are  a  little  dis- 
inclined to  adopt  the  convention  system;  and 
Bennett  thinks  some  of  their  prejudices  would 
be  done  away  by  their  having  the  convention 
amongst  them.  At  his  request,  therefore,  I  had 
the  little  paragraph  put  in  the  "Journal." 
This  is  all  I  know.  Now  as  to  what  I  feel.  I 
feel  a  desire  that  they  of  Petersburg  should  be 
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gratified,  if  it  can  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of 
the  wishes  of  others,  and  without  detriment  to 
the  cause — nothing  more.  I  can  gain  nothing  in 
the  contest  by  having  it  there.  I  showed  your 
letter  to  Stuart,  and  he  thinks  there  is  something 
in  your  suggestion  of  holding  it  at  your  town. 
I  should  be  pleased  if  I  could  concur  with  you 
in  the  hope  that  my  name  would  be  the  only  one 
presented  to  the  convention  ;  but  I  cannot.  Har- 
din is  a  man  of  desperate  energy  and  persever- 
ance, and  one  that  never  backs  out;  and,  I  fear, 
to  think  otherwise  is  to  be  deceived  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  adversary.  I  would  rejoice  to  be 
spared  the  labor  of  a  contest;  but  "being  in,"  I 
shall  go  it  thoroughly,  and  to  the  bottom.  As 
to  my  being  able  to  make  a  break  in  the  lower 
counties,  I  tell  you  that  I  can  possibly  get  Cass, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  will.  Morgan  and  Scott 
are  beyond  my  reach;  Menard  is  safe  to  me; 
Mason,  neck  and  neck;  Logan  is  mine.  To  make 
the  matter  sure,  your  entire  senatorial  district 
must  be  secured.  Of  this  I  suppose  Tazewell  is 
safe;  and  I  have  much  done  in  both  the  other 
counties.  In  Woodford  I  have  Davenport,  Si- 
mons, Willard,  Bracken,  Perry,  Travis,  Dr. 
Hazzard,  and  the  Clarks  and  some  others,  all 
specially  committed.  At  Lacon,  in  Marshall, 
the  very  most  active  friend  I  have  in  the  district 
(if  I  except  yourself)  is  at  work.    Through  him 
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I  have  procured  their  names,  and  written  to 
three  or  four  of  the  most  active  Whigs  in  each 
precinct  of  the  county.  Still  I  wish  you  all  in 
Tazewell  to  keep  your  eyes  continually  on 
Woodford  and  Marshall.  Let  no  opportunity 
of  making  a  mark  escape.  When  they  shall  be 
safe,  all  will  be  safe,  I  think. 

The  Beardstown  paper  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  my  friends.  The  editor  is  a  Whig,  and  per- 
sonally dislikes  Hardin.  When  the  supreme 
court  shall  adjourn  (which  it  is  thought  will  be 
about  the  15th  of  February),  it  is  my  intention 
to  take  a  quiet  trip  through  the  towns  and  neigh- 
borhoods of  Logan  County,  Delevan,  Tremont, 
and  on  to  and  through  the  upper  counties.  Don't 
speak  of  this,  or  let  it  relax  any  of  your  vigilance. 
When  I  shall  reach  Tremont,  we  will  talk  over 
everything  at  large.        Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

*Letter  to  John  Bennett 

Springfield,  January  15,  1846. 
Friend  John:  Nathan  Dresser  is  here,  and 
speaks  as  though  the  contest  between  Hardin  and 
me  is  to  be  doubtful  in  Menard  County.  I  know 
he  is  candid  and  this  alarms  me  some.  I  asked 
him  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the  men  that  were 
going  strong  for  Hardin;  he  said  Morris  was 
about  as  strong  as  any.     Now  tell  me,  is  Morris 
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going  it  openly?  You  remember  you  wrote  me, 
that  he  would  be  neutral.  Nathan  also  said  that 
some  man  who  he  could  not  remember  had  said 
lately  that  Menard  County  was  going  to  decide 
the  contest  and  that  that  made  the  contest  very 
doubtful.  Do  you  know  who  that  was?  Don't 
fail  to  write  me  instantly  on  receiving  telling  me 
all — particularly  the  names  of  those  who  are  go- 
ing strong  against  me.        Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

*  Letter  to  John  Bennett 

Springfield,  January  16,  1846. 
Dear  John:  The  enclosed  letters  I  wrote  last 
night,  but  when  I  went  to  the  Post-office  this 
morning  your  mail  had  left  about  half  an  hour. 
So  I  send  them  by  Mr.  Harris.  Will  you  please 
take  out  the  one  addressed  to  you,  and  drop  the 
others  in  your  Post-office,  unless  you  see  the  men 
to  hand  them  to  in  person,  in  which  case  please 
do  that.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  B.  F.  James 

Springfield,  January  16,  1846. 

Dear  James:    A  plan  is  on  foot  to  change  the 

mode  of  selecting  the  candidate  for  this  district. 

The  movement  is  intended  to  injure  me,  and,  if 

effected,  most  likely  would  injure  me  to  some 
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extent.  I  have  not  time  to  give  particulars  now; 
but  I  want  you  to  let  nothing  prevent  your  get- 
ting an  article  in  your  paper  of  this  week,  taking 
strong  ground  for  the  old  system  under  which 
Hardin  and  Baker  were  nominated,  without 
seeming  to  know  or  suspect  that  any  one  desires 
to  change  it.  I  have  written  Dr.  Henry  more  at 
length,  and  he  will  probably  call  and  consult 
with  you  on  getting  up  the  article;  but  whether 
he  does  or  not,  don't  fail,  on  any  account,  to  get 
it  in  this  week.  A.  LINCOLN. 

*Letter  to  N.  J.  Rockwell 

Springfield,  January  21,  1846. 
Dear  Sir:  You  perhaps  know  that  General 
Hardin  and  I  have  a  contest  for  the  Whig  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  for  this  district.  He  has 
had  a  turn  and  my  argument  is  "Turn  about  is 
fair  play."  I  shall  be  pleased  if  this  strikes  you 
as  a  sufficient  argument.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  B.  F.  James 

Springfield,  January  27,  1846. 
Dear  James:  Yours,  inclosing  the  article  from 
the  "Whig,"  is  received.  In  my  judgment,  you 
have  hit  the  matter  exactly  right.  I  believe  it 
is  too  late  to  get  the  article  in  the  "Journal"  of 
this  week;  but  Dickinson  will  understand  it  just 
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as  well  from  your  paper,  knowing  as  he  does 
your  position  toward  me.  More  than  all,  I  wrote 
him  at  the  same  time  I  did  you.  As  to  sugges- 
tions for  the  committee,  I  would  say  appoint  the 
convention  for  the  first  Monday  of  May.  As  to 
the  place,  I  can  hardly  make  a  suggestion,  so 
many  points  desiring  it.  I  was  at  Petersburg 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  they  are  very  anxious 
for  it  there.  A  friend  has  also  written  me  desir- 
ing it  at  Beardstown. 

I  would  have  the  committee  leave  the  mode  of 
choosing  delegates  to  the  Whigs  of  the  different 
counties,  as  may  best  suit  them  respectively.  I 
would  have  them  propose,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, that  the  delegates  should  all  be  instruct- 
ed as  to  their  man,  and  the  delegation  of  each 
county  should  go  as  a  unit.  If,  without  this, 
some  counties  should  send  united  delegations  and 
others  divided  ones,  it  might  make  bad  work. 
Also  have  it  proposed  that  when  the  convention 
shall  meet,  if  there  shall  be  any  absent  delegates, 
the  members  present  may  fill  the  vacancies  with 
persons  to  act  under  the  same  instructions  which 
may  be  known  to  have  been  given  to  such  ab- 
sentees. You  understand.  Other  particulars  I 
leave  to  you.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  go  to  Mason,  so  as  to  attend  to  your  busi- 
ness; but  if  I  shall  determine  to  go  there,  I  will 
write  you. 
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Do  you  hear  anything  from  Woodford  and 
Marshall?  Davenport,  ten  days  ago,  passed 
through  here,  and  told  me  Woodford  is  safe; 
but,  though  in  hope,  I  am  not  entirely  easy  about 
Marshall.  I  have  so  few  personal  acquaintances 
in  that  county  that  I  cannot  get  at  [it]  right. 
Dickinson  is  doing  all  that  any  one  man  can  do; 
but  it  seems  like  it  is  an  overtask  for  one.  I  sup- 
pose Dr.  Henry  will  be  with  you  on  Saturday. 
I  got  a  letter  from  him  to-day  on  the  same  sub- 
ject as  yours,  and  shall  write  him  before  Satur- 
day. Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to Johnston  ' 

Tremont,  April  18,  1846. 
Friend  Johnston:  Your  letter,  written  some 
six  weeks  since,  was  received  in  due  course,  and 
also  the  paper  with  the  parody.  It  is  true,  as 
suggested  it  might  be,  that  I  have  never  seen 
Poe's  "Raven";  and  I  very  well  know  that  a 
parody  is  almost  entirely  dependent  for  its  in- 
terest upon  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the 

1  Lincoln  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  but  rather  for  the  morbid  sort, 
such  as  his  favorite,  "  Oh  why  should  the  Spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud."  Among  his  favorite  poets  were  Shakespeare,  Burns, 
Byron  and  Tom  Hood.  In  contrast  to  the  melancholy  strain 
evinced  in  the  verse  sent  his  correspondent,  Johnston,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  some  humorous  doggerel  written  by  Lincoln  as 
early  as  1826,  and  quoted  in  Herndon's  "  Life:  " 
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original.  Still  there  is  enough  in  the  polecat, 
self-considered,  to  afford  one  several  hearty 
laughs.  I  think  four  or  five  of  the  last  stanzas 
are  decidedly  funny,  particularly  where  Jere- 
miah "scrubbed  and  washed,  and  prayed  and 
fasted." 

I  have  not  your  letter  now  before  me;  but, 
from  memory,  I  think  you  ask  me  who  is  the 
author  of  the  piece  I  sent  you,  and  that  you  do 
so  ask  as  to  indicate  a  slight  suspicion  that  I 
myself  am  the  author.  Beyond  all  question,  I 
am  not  the  author.  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth, 
and  go  in  debt,  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece 

"adam  and  eve's  wedding  song 

"  When  Adam  was  created 

He  dwelt  in  Eden's  shade, 
As  Moses  has  recorded, 

And  soon  a  bride  was  made. 

"  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 

Of  creatures  swarmed  around 
Before  a  bride  was  formed, 

And  yet  no  mate  was  found. 

"  The  Lord  then  was  not  willing 

That  man  should  be  alone, 
But  caused  a  sleep  upon  him, 

And  from  him  took  a  bone. 

"  And   closed   the  flesh   instead   thereof. 

And  then  he  took  the  same 
And  of  it  made  a  woman. 

And  brought  her  to  the  man. 
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as  I  think  that  is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  is  the 
author.  I  met  it  in  a  straggling  form  in  a  news- 
paper last  summer,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
it  once  before,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is 
all  I  know  about  it.  The  piece  of  poetry  of  my 
own  which  I  alluded  to,  I  was  led  to  write  under 
the  following  circumstances.  In  the  fall  of  1844, 
thinking  I  might  aid  some  to  carry  the  State  of 
Indiana  for  Mr.  Clay,  I  went  into  the  neighbor- 
hood in  that  State  in  which  I  was  raised,  where 
my  mother  and  only  sister  were  buried,  and  from 
which  I  had  been  absent  about  fifteen  years. 
That  part  of  the  country  is,  within  itself,  as  un- 
poetical  as  any  spot  of  the  earth ;  but  still,  seeing 
it  and  its  objects  and  inhabitants  aroused  feelings 

"Then  Adam  he  rejoiced 

To  see  his  loving  bride 
A  part  of  his  own  body, 

The  product  of  his  side. 

"  The  woman  was  not  taken 

From  Adam's  feet  we  see, 
So  he  must  not  abuse  her, 

The  meaning  seems  to  be. 

"  The  woman  was  not  taken 

From  Adam's  head,  we  know, 
To  show  she  must  not  rule  him  — 

'Tis  evidently  so. 

"  The  woman  she  was  taken 

From  under  Adam's  arm, 
So  she  must  be  protected 

From  injuries  and  harm." 
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in  me  which  were  certainly  poetry;  though 
whether  my  expression  of  those  feelings  is  poetry 
is  quite  another  question.  When  I  got  to  writ- 
ing, the  change  of  subjects  divided  the  thing  into 
four  little  divisions  or  cantos,  the  first  only  of 
which  I  send  you  now  and  may  send  the  others 
hereafter.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

My  childhood's  home  I  see  again, 

And  sadden  with  the  view; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain, 

There  's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

O  Memory!  thou  midway  world 

'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise, 

And,  freed  from  all  that  's  earthly  vile, 
Seem  hallowed,  pure,  and  bright, 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day; 
As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away; 
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As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We  've  known,  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play, 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things; 
But  seeing  them,  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day, 

How  changed,  as  time  has  sped! 
Young  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray, 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 

How  nought  from  death  could  save, 

Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 
And  feel   (companion  of  the  dead) 

I  'm  living  in  the  tombs. 
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Letter  to  James  Berdan 


Springfield,  April  26,  1846. 
Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  the  promptness 
with  which  you  answered  my  letter  from  Bloom- 
ington.  I  also  thank  you  for  the  frankness  with 
which  you  comment  upon  a  certain  part  of  my 
letter;  because  that  comment  affords  me  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  to  express  myself  better  than 
I  did  before,  seeing,  as  I  do,  that  in  that  part  of 
my  letter,  you  have  not  understood  me  as  I  in- 
tended to  be  understood.  In  speaking  of  the 
"dissatisfaction"  of  men  who  yet  mean  to  do  no 
wrong,  &c,  I  meant  no  special  application  of 
what  I  said  to  the  Whigs  of  Morgan,  or  of  Mor- 
gan &  Scott.  I  only  had  in  my  mind  the  fact, 
that  previous  to  General  Hardin's  withdrawal 
some  of  his  friends  and  some  of  mine  had  be- 
come a  little  warm;  and  I  felt,  and  meant  to  say, 
that  for  them  now  to  meet  face  to  face  and  con- 
verse together  was  the  best  way  to  efface  any 
remnant  of  unpleasant  feeling,  if  any  such  ex- 
isted. I  did  not  suppose  that  General  Hardin's 
friends  were  in  any  greater  need  of  having  their 
feelings  corrected  than  mine  were.  Since  I  saw 
you  at  Jacksonville,  I  have  had  no  more  suspi- 
cion of  the  Whigs  of  Morgan  than  of  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  District.     I  write  this  only 
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to  try  to  remove  any  impression  that  I  distrust 
you  and  the  other  Whigs  of  your  county. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

*Letter  to  James  Berdan 

Springfield,  May  7th,  1846. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  a  matter  of  high  moral  obli- 
gation, if  not  of  necessity,  for  me  to  attend  the 
Coles  and  Edwards  courts.  I  have  some  cases 
in  both  of  them,  in  which  the  parties  have  my 
promise,  and  are  depending  upon  me.  The  court 
commences  in  Coles  on  the  second  Monday,  and 
in  Edgar  on  the  third.  Your  court  in  Morgan 
commences  on  the  fourth  Monday;  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  be  with  you  then,  and  make  a  speech. 
I  mention  the  Coles  and  Edgar  courts  in  order 
that  if  I  should  not  reach  Jacksonville  at  the 
time  named  you  may  understand  the  reason  why. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  there  is  much  danger  of 
my  being  detained;  as  I  shall  go  with  a  purpose 
not  to  be,  and  consequently  shall  engage  in  no 
new  cases  that  might  delay  me.     Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

% 

Letter  to Johnston 

Springfield,  September  6,  1846. 

Friend  Johnston:  You  remember  when  I 
wrote  you  from  Tremont  last  spring,  sending 
you  a  little  canto  of  what  I  called  poetry,   I 
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promised  to  bore  you  with  another  some  time.  I 
now  fulfil  the  promise.  The  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent one  is  an  insane  man;  his  name  is  Matthew 
Gentry.  He  is  three  years  older  than  I,  and 
when  we  were  boys  we  went  to  school  together. 
He  was  rather  a  bright  lad,  and  the  son  of  the 
rich  man  of  a  very  poor  neighborhood.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  unaccountably  became  furi- 
ously mad,  from  which  condition  he  gradually 
settled  down  into  harmless  insanity.  When,  as  I 
told  you  in  my  other  letter,  I  visited  my  old  home 
in  the  fall  of  1844,  I  found  him  still  lingering  in 
this  wretched  condition.  In  my  poetizing  mood, 
I  could  not  forget  the  impression  his  case  made 
upon  me.    Here  is  the  result: 

But  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  grave  contains — 

A  human  form  with  reason  fled, 
While  wretched  life  remains. 

When  terror  spread,  and  neighbors  ran 

Your  dangerous  strength  to  bind, 
And  soon,  a  howling,  crazy  man, 

Your  limbs  were  fast  confined: 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud, 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared; 
And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd 

With  burning  eyeballs  glared; 
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And  begged  and  swore,  and  wept  and  prayed, 

With  maniac  laughter  joined; 
How  fearful  were  these  signs  displayed 

By  pangs  that  killed  the  mind! 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 

Time  soothed  thy  fiercer  woes, 
How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 

Upon  the  still  night  rose! 

I  've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed 

Far  distant,  sweet  and  lone, 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  reason  dead  and  gone. 

To  drink  its  strains  I  've  stole  away, 

All  stealthily  and  still, 
Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  day 

Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  her  breath;  trees  with  the  spell 

Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round, 
Whose  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 

Upon  the  listening  ground. 

But  this  is  past,  and  naught  remains 

That  raised  thee  o'er  the  brute; 
Thy  piercing  shrieks  and  soothing  strain 

Are  like,  forever  mute. 
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Now  fare  thee  well!    More  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe. 
All  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  laws 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

O  death!  thou  awe-inspiring  prince 

That  keepst  the  world  in  fear, 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence, 

And  leave  him  lingering  here? 

If  I  should  ever  send  another,  the  subject  will 
be  a  "Bear-Hunt."         Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed1 

Springfield,  October  22,  1846. 
Dear  Speed:  .  .  .  You,  no  doubt,  assign 
the  suspension  of  our  correspondence  to  the  true 
philosophic  cause ;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
by  both  of  us  that  this  is  rather  a  cold  reason  for 
allowing  a  friendship  such  as  ours  to  die  out  by 
degrees.  I  propose  now  that,  upon  receipt  of 
this,  you  shall  be  considered  in  my  debt,  and  un- 
der obligations  to  pay  soon,  and  that  neither  shall 

1  The  second  son  of  the  Lincolns,  whose  birth  is  recorded  in 
this  letter  to  Speed,  was  christened  Edward  Baker.  He  died 
when  five  years  old.  The  other  children  were :  Robert  Todd, 
born  in  1843  (still  living)  ;  William  Wallace,  born  in  1850,  died 
at  the  White  House  in  1862;  and  Thomas,  born  in  1853,  died  in 
1871. 
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remain  long  in  arrears  hereafter.  Are  you 
agreed? 

Being  elected  to  Congress,  though  I  am  very 
grateful  to  our  friends  for  having  done  it,  has 
not  pleased  me  as  much  as  I  expected. 

We  have  another  boy,  born  the  10th  of  March. 
He  is  very  much  such  a  child  as  Bob  was  at  his 
age,  rather  of  a  longer  order.  Bob  is  "short  and 
low,"  and  I  expect  always  will  be.  He  talks 
very  plainly, — almost  as  plainly  as  anybody.  He 
is  quite  smart  enough.  I  sometimes  fear  that  he 
is  one  of  the  little  rare-ripe  sort  that  are  smarter 
at  about  five  than  ever  after.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  mischief  that  is  the  offspring 
of  such  animal  spirits.  Since  I  began  this  letter, 
a  messenger  came  to  tell  me  Bob  was  lost;  but  by 
the  time  I  reached  the  house  his  mother  had 
found  him  and  had  him  whipped,  and  by  now, 
very  likely,  he  is  run  away  again.  Mary  has 
read  your  letter,  and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Speed  and  you,  in  which  I  most  sincerely 
join  her.  As  ever  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Letter  to Johnston 

Springfield,  February  25,  1847. 
Dear  Johnston:    Yours  of  the  2d  of  December 
was  duly  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Williams.    To 
say  the  least,  I  am  not  at  all  displeased  with  your 
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proposal  to  publish  the  poetry,  or  doggerel,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  which  I  sent  you. 
I  consent  that  it  may  be  done,  together  with  the 
third  canto,  which  I  now  send  you.  Whether 
the  prefatory  remarks  in  my  letter  shall  be  pub- 
lished with  the  verses,  I  leave  entirely  to  your 
discretion;  but  let  names  be  suppressed  by  all 
means.  I  have  not  sufficient  hope  of  the  verses 
attracting  any  favorable  notice  to  tempt  me  to 
risk  being  ridiculed  for  having  written  them. 

Why  not  drop  into  the  paper,  at  the  same  time, 
the  "half  dozen  stanzas  of  your  own''?  Or  if, 
for  any  reason,  it  suit  your  feelings  better,  send 
them  to  me,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  putting 
them  in  the  paper  here.  Family  well,  and  noth- 
ing new.  Yours  sincerely, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Fragments  of  Tariff  Discussion  [December 

1,1847?] 

WHETHER  the  protective  policy  shall 
be  finally  abandoned  is  now  the  ques- 
tion.— Discussion  and  experience  al- 
ready had,  and  question  now  in  greater  dispute 
than  ever. — Has  there  not  been  some  great  error 
in  the  mode  of  discussion? — Propose  a  single 
issue  of  fact,  namely:  From  1816  to  the  pres- 
ent, have  protected  articles  cost  us  more  of  labor 
during  the  higher  than  during  the  lower  duties 
upon  them?— Introduce  the  evidence. — Analyze 
this  issue,  and  try  to  show  that  it  embraces  the 
true  and  the  whole  question  of  the  protective 
policy. — Intended  as  a  test  of  experience. — The 
period  selected  is  fair,  because  it  is  a  period 
of  peace — a  period  sufficiently  long  [to]  fur- 
nish a  fair  average  under  all  other  causes  ope- 
rating on  prices,  a  period  in  which  various 
modifications  of  higher  and  lower  duties  have 
occurred. — Protected  articles  only  are  embraced. 
Show  that  these  only  belong  to  the  question. — 
The  labor  price  only  is  embraced.  Show  this  to 
be  correct. 
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I  suppose  the  true  effect  of  duties  upon  prices 
to  be  as  follows:  If  a  certain  duty  be  levied 
upon  an  article  which  by  nature  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  as  three  cents  a  pound 
upon  coffee,  the  effect  will  be  that  the  consumer 
will  pay  one  cent  more  per  pound  than  before, 
the  producer  will  take  one  cent  less,  and  the  mer- 
chant one  cent  less  in  profits;  in  other  words, 
the  burden  of  the  duty  will  [be]  distributed  over 
consumption,  production,  and  commerce,  and 
not  confined  to  either.  But  if  a  duty  amounting 
to  full  protection  be  levied  upon  an  article  which 
can  be  produced  here  with  as  little  labor  as  else- 
where,— as  iron, — that  article  will  ultimately, 
and  at  no  distant  day,  in  consequence  of  such 
duty,  be  sold  to  our  people  cheaper  than  before, 
at  least  by  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
it  from  abroad. 

First.  As  to  useless  labor.  Before  proceed- 
ing, however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  what  I  conceive  to  be  useless  labor.  I 
say,  then,  that  all  carrying,  and  incidents  of  car- 
rying, of  articles  from  the  place  of  their  produc- 
tion to  a  distant  place  for  consumption,  which 
articles  could  be  produced  of  as  good  quality,  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  with  as  little  labor,  at  the 
place  of  consumption  as  at  the  place  carried 
from,  is  useless  labor.  Applying  this  principle 
to  our  own  country  by  an  example,  let  us  sup- 
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pose  that  A  and  B  are  a  Pennsylvania  farmer 
and  a  Pennsylvania  iron-maker  whose  lands  are 
adjoining.  Under  the  protective  policy  A  is 
furnishing  B  with  bread  and  meat,  and  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits,  and  food  for  horses  and  oxen,  and 
fresh  supplies  of  horses  and  oxen  themselves  oc- 
casionally, and  receiving  in  exchange  all  the 
iron,  iron  utensils,  tools,  and  implements  he 
needs.  In  this  process  of  exchange  each  receives 
the  whole  of  that  which  the  other  parts  with,  and 
the  reward  of  labor  between  them  is  perfect — 
each  receiving  the  product  of  just  so  much  labor 
as  he  has  himself  bestowed  on  what  he  parts  with 
for  it.  But  the  change  comes.  The  protective 
policy  is  abandoned,  and  A  determines  to  buy 
his  iron  and  iron  manufactures  of  C  in  Europe. 
This  he  can  only  do  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  for  them. 
We  will  suppose  the  direct  exchange  is  adopted. 
In  this  A  desires  to  exchange  ten  barrels  of  flour 
— the  precise  product  of  one  hundred  days'  labor 
— for  the  largest  quantity  of  iron,  etc.,  that  he 
can  get.  C  also  wishes  to  exchange  the  precise 
product,  in  iron,  of  one  hundred  days'  labor  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flour  he  can  get.  In  in- 
trinsic value  the  things  to  be  so  exchanged  are 
precisely  equal.  But  before  this  exchange  can 
take  place,  the  flour  must  be  carried  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  England,  and  the  iron  from  England 
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to  Pennsylvania.    The  flour  starts.  The  wagoner 
who  hauls  it  to  Philadelphia  takes  a  part  of  it 
to  pay  him  for  his  labor;  then  a  merchant  there 
takes  a  little  more  for  storage  and  forwarding 
commission,  and  another  takes  a  little  more  for 
insurance;  and  then  the  ship-owner  carries  it 
across  the  water,  and  takes  a  little  more  of  it  for 
his  trouble.    Still,  before  it  reaches  C,  it  is  tolled 
two  or  three  times  more  for  storage,  drayage, 
commission,  and  so  on;  so  that  when  C  gets  it 
there  are  but  seven  and  a  half  barrels  of  it  left. 
The  iron,  too,  in  its  transit  from  England  to 
Pennsylvania,  goes  through  the  same  process  of 
tolling;  so  that  when  it  reaches  A  there  are  but 
three  quarters  of  it  left.    The  result  of  this  case 
is  that  A  and  C  have  each  parted  with  one  hun- 
dred days'  labor,  and  each  received  but  seventy- 
five  in  return.     That  the  carrying  in  this  case 
was  introduced  by  A  ceasing  to  buy  of  B  and 
turning  [to]  C;  that  it  was  utterly  useless;  and 
that  it  is  ruinous  in  its  effects  upon  A,  are  all 
little  less  than  self-evident.    "But,"  asks  one,  "if 
A  is  now  only  getting  three  quarters  as  much 
iron  from  C  for  ten  barrels  of  flour  as  he  used 
to  get  of  B,  why  does  he  not  turn  back  to  B?" 
The  answer  is:    "B  has  quit  making  iron,  and  so 
has  none  to  sell."  "But  why  did  B  quit  making?" 
"Because  A  quit  buying  of  him,  and  he  had  no 
other  customer  to  sell  to."     "But  surely  A  did 
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not  cease  buying  of  B  with  the  expectation  of 
buying  of  C  on  harder  terms?"  "Certainly  not. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  that  was.  When  B  was  mak- 
ing iron  as  well  as  C,  B  had  but  one  customer, 
this  farmer  A ;  C  had  four  customers  in  Europe." 


It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  very  generally  en- 
tertained that  the  condition  of  a  nation  is  best 
whenever  it  can  buy  cheapest;  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  true,  because  if  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  cause,  it  is  compelled  to  sell  corre- 
spondingly cheap,  nothing  is  gained.  Then  it  is 
said  the  best  condition  is  when  we  can  buy 
cheapest  and  sell  dearest;  but  this  again  is  not 
necessarily  true,  because  with  both  these  we 
might  have  scarcely  anything  to  sell,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  buy  with.  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  a  man  in  the  present  state  of  things 
is  laboring  the  year  round,  at  ten  dollars  per 
month,  which  amounts  in  the  year  to  $120.  A 
change  in  affairs  enables  him  to  buy  supplies  at 
half  the  former  price,  to  get  fifty  dollars  per 
month  for  his  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
prives him  of  employment  during  all  the  months 
of  the  year  but  one.  In  this  case,  though  goods 
have  fallen  one  half,  and  labor  risen  five  to  one, 
it  is  still  plain  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
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laborer  is  twenty  dollars  poorer  than  under  the 
old  state  of  things. 

These  reflections  show  that  to  reason  and  act 
correctly  on  this  subject  we  must  look  not  merely 
to  buying  cheap,  nor  yet  to  buying  cheap  and 
selling  dear,  but  also  to  having  constant  employ- 
ment, so  that  we  may  have  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  something  to  sell.  This  matter  of 
employment  can  only  be  secured  by  an  ample, 
steady,  and  certain  market  to  sell  the  products 
of  our  labor  in. 

But  let  us  yield  the  point,  and  admit  that  by 
abandoning  the  protective  policy  our  farmers 
can  purchase  their  supplies  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles cheaper  than  by  continuing  it;  and  then 
let  us  see  whether,  even  at  that,  they  will  upon 
the  whole  be  gainers  by  the  change.  To  simplify 
this  question,  let  us  suppose  the  whole  agricul- 
tural interest  of  the  country  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who  has  one  hundred  laborers  in 
his  employ;  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  other  man,  who  has  twenty 
laborers  in  his  employ.  The  farmer  owns  all 
the  plow  and  pasture  land,  and  the  manufacturer 
all  the  iron-mines  and  coal-banks  and  sites  of 
water-power.  Each  is  pushing  on  in  his  own 
way,  and  obtaining  supplies  from  the  other  so 
far  as  he  needs, — that  is,  the  manufacturer  is 
buying  of  the  farmer  all  the  cotton  he  can  use  in 
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his  cotton-factory;  all  the  wool  he  can  use  in  his 
woolen  establishment;  all  the  bread  and  meat,  as 
well  as  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are 
necessary  for  himself  and  all  his  hands  in  all  his 
departments ;  all  the  corn  and  oats  and  hay  which 
are  necessary  for  ail  his  horses  and  oxen,  as  well 
as  fresh  supplies  of  horses  and  oxen  themselves 
to  do  all  his  heavy  hauling  about  his  iron-works 
and  generally  of  every  sort.  The  farmer,  in  turn, 
is  buying  of  the  manufacturer  all  the  iron,  iron 
tools,  wooden  tools,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods, 
etc.,  that  he  needs  in  his  business  and  for  his 
hands.  But  after  a  while  farmer  discovers  that 
were  it  not  for  the  protective  policy  he  could 
buy  all  these  supplies  cheaper  from  a  European 
manufacturer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  labor  is  only  one  quarter  as  high  there  as  here. 
He  and  his  hands  are  a  majority  of  the  whole, 
and  therefore  have  the  legal  and  moral  right  to 
have  their  interest  first  consulted.  They  throw 
off  the  protective  policy,  and  farmer  ceases  buy- 
ing of  home  manufacturer.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, he  discovers  that  to  buy  even  at  the  cheaper 
rate  requires  something  to  buy  with,  and  some- 
how or  other  he  is  falling  short  in  this  particu- 
lar. 


In  the  early  days  of  our  race  the  Almighty 
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said  to  the  first  of  our  race,  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread1' ;  and  since  then,  if 
we  except  the  light  and  the  air  of  heaven,  no 
good  thing  has  been  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  us 
without  having  first  cost  labor.  And  inasmuch 
as  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor,  it 
follows  that  all  such  things  of  right  belong  to 
those  whose  labor  has  produced  them.  But  it 
has  so  happened,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that 
some  have  labored,  and  others  have  without 
labor  enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits. 
This  is  wrong,  and  should  not  continue.  To 
secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his 
labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  worthy  object 
of  any  good  government. 

But  then  a  question  arises,  How  can  a  gov- 
ernment best  effect  this?  In  our  own  country, 
in  its  present  condition,  will  the  protective  prin- 
ciple advance  or  retard  this  object?  Upon  this 
subject  the  habits  of  our  whole  species  fall  into 
three  great  classes — useful  labor,  useless  labor, 
and  idleness.  Of  these  the  first  only  is  meri- 
torious, and  to  it  all  the  products  of  labor  right- 
fully belong;  but  the  two  later,  while  they  exist, 
are  heavy  pensioners  upon  the  first,  robbing  it 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  just  rights.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  is  to,  so  far  as  possible,  drive 
useless  labor  and  idleness  out  of  existence.  And, 
first,  as  to  useless  labor.     Before  making  wa? 
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upon  this,  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  useful.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  labor  done 
directly  and  indirectly  in  carrying  articles  to  the 
place  of  consumption,  which  could  have  been 
produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  with  as  little 
labor,  at  the  place  of  consumption  as  at  the  place 
they  were  carried  from,  is  useless  labor.  Let  us 
take  a  few  examples  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  our  own  country.  Iron,  and  every- 
thing made  of  iron,  can  be  produced  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  with  as  little  labor,  in  the  United 
States  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  therefore 
all  labor  done  in  bringing  iron  and  its  fabrics 
from  a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States  is 
useless  labor.  The  same  precisely  may  be  said 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  of  their  fabrics  respectively, 
as  well  as  many  other  articles.  While  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  carrying  labor  is  equally  true  of 
all  the  articles  mentioned,  and  of  many  others 
not  mentioned,  it  is  perhaps  more  glaringly  ob- 
vious in  relation  to  the  cotton  goods  we  purchase 
from  abroad.  The  raw  cotton  from  which  they 
are  made  itself  grows  in  our  own  country,  is 
carried  by  land  and  by  water  to  England,  is  there 
spun,  wove,  dyed,  stamped,  etc.,  and  then  carried 
back  again  and  worn  in  the  very  country  where 
it  grew,  and  partly  by  the  very  persons  who  grew 
it.  Why  should  it  not  be  spun,  wove,  etc.,  in 
the  very  neighborhood  where  it  both  grows  and 
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is  consumed,  and  the  carrying  thereby  dispensed 
with?  Has  nature  interposed  any  obstacle? 
Are  not  all  the  agents — animal-power,  water- 
power,  and  steam-power — as  good  and  as  abun- 
dant here  as  elsehere?  Will  not  as  small 
an  amount  of  human  labor  answer  here  as 
elsewhere?  We  may  easily  see  that  the  cost 
of  this  useless  labor  is  very  heavy.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  the  cost  of  the  actual  carriage, 
but  also  the  insurances  of  every  kind,  and  the 
profits  of  the  merchants  through  whose  hands  it 
passes.  All  these  create  a  heavy  burden  neces- 
sarily falling  upon  the  useful  labor  connected 
with  such  articles,  either  depressing  the  price 
to  the  producer  or  advancing  it  to  the  consumer, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  doing  both  in  part. 
A  supposed  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  several 
points  now  to  the  purpose.  A,  in  the  interior 
of  South  Carolina,  has  one  hundred  pounds  of 
cotton,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  precise  prod- 
uct of  one  man's  labor  for  twenty  days.  B,  in 
Manchester,  England,  has  one  hundred  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  the  precise  product  of  the  same 
amount  of  labor.  This  lot  of  cotton  and  lot  of 
cloth  are  precisesly  equal  to  each  other  in  their 
intrinsic  value.  But  A  wishes  to  part  with  his 
cotton  for  the  largest  quantity  of  cloth  he  can 
get.  B  also  wishes  to  part  with  his  cloth  for  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cotton  he  can  get.     An  ex- 
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change  is  therefore  necessary;  but  before  this 
can  be  effected,  the  cotton  must  be  carried  to 
Manchester,  and  the  cloth  to  South  Carolina. 
The  cotton  starts  to  Manchester.  The  man  that 
hauls  it  to  Charleston  in  his  wagon  takes  a  little 
of  it  out  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble;  the  mer- 
chant who  stores  it  a  while  before  the  ship  is 
ready  to  sail  takes  a  little  out  for  his  trouble; 
the  ship-owner  who  carries  it  across  the  water 
takes  a  little  out  for  his  trouble.  Still,  before  it 
gets  to  Manchester  it  is  tolled  two  or  three  times 
more  for  drayage,  storage,  commission,  and  so 
on;  so  that  when  it  reaches  B's  hands  there  are 
but  seventy-five  pounds  of  it  left.  The  cloth, 
too,  in  its  transit  from  Manchester  to  South 
Carolina,  goes  through  the  same  process  of  toll- 
ing; so  that  when  it  reaches  A  there  are  but  sev- 
enty-five yards  of  it.  Now,  in  this  case,  A  and 
B  have  each  parted  with  twenty  days'  labor,  and 
each  received  but  fifteen  in  return.  But  now 
let  us  suppose  that  B  has  removed  to  the  side  of 
A's  farm  in  South  Carolina,  and  has  there  made 
his  lot  of  cloth.  Is  it  not  clear  that  he  and  A  can 
then  exchange  their  cloth  and  cotton,  each  get- 
ting the  whole  of  what  the  other  parts  with? 

This  supposed  case  shows  the  utter  useless- 
ness  of  the  carrying  labor  in  all  similar  cases, 
and  also  the  direct  burden  it  imposes  upon  useful 
labor.     And  whoever  will  take  up  the  train  of 
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reflection  suggested  by  this  case,  and  run  it  out 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  just  application,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  useless  labor  he  will 
thus  discover  to  be  done  in  this  very  way.  I  am 
mistaken  if  it  is  not  in  fact  many  times  over 
equal  to  all  the  real  want  in  the  world.  This 
useless  labor  I  would  have  discontinued,  and 
those  engaged  in  it  added  to  the  class  of  useful 
laborers.  If  I  be  asked  whether  I  would  destroy 
all  commerce,  I  answer,  Certainly  not;  I  would 
continue  it  where  it  is  necessary,  and  discon- 
tinue it  where  it  is  not.  An  instance:  I  would 
continue  commerce  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in 
bringing  us  coffee,  and  I  would  discontinue  it 
so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  bringing  us  cotton 
goods. 

But  let  us  yield  the  point,  and  admit  that  by 
abandoning  the  protective  policy  our  farmers 
can  purchase  their  supplies  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles cheaper  than  before;  and  then  let  us  see 
whether,  even  at  that,  the  farmers  will  upon  the 
whole  be  gainers  by  the  change.  To  simplify 
this  question,  let  us  suppose  our  whole  popula- 
tion to  consist  of  but  twenty  men.  Under  the 
prevalence  of  the  protective  policy,  fifteen  of 
these  are  farmers,  one  is  a  miller,  one  manufac- 
tures iron,  one  implements  from  iron,  one  cotton 
goods,  and  one  woolen  goods.  The  farmers  dis- 
cover that,  owing  to  labor  only  costing  one  quar- 
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ter  as  much  in  Europe  as  here,  they  can  buy  iron, 
iron  implements,  cotton  goods,  and  woolen 
goods  cheaper  when  brought  from  Europe  than 
when  made  by  their  neighbors.  They  are  the 
majority,  and  therefore  have  both  the  legal  and 
moral  right  to  have  their  interest  first  consulted. 
They  throw  off  the  protective  policy,  and  cease 
buying  these  articles  of  their  neighbors.  But 
they  soon  discover  that  to  buy,  and  at  the  cheap- 
er rate,  requires  something  to  buy  with.  Falling 
short  in  this  particular,  one  of  these  farmers 
takes  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  miller  and  gets  it 
made  into  flour,  and  starts,  as  had  been  his  cus- 
tom, to  the  iron  furnace.  He  approaches  the 
well-known  spot,  but,  strange  to  say,  all  is  cold 
and  still  as  death;  no  smoke  rises,  no  furnace 
roars,  no  anvil  rings.  After  some  search  he  finds 
the  owner  of  the  desolate  place,  and  calls  out  to 
him,  "Come,  Vulcan,  don't  you  want  to  buy  a 
load  of  flour?"  "Why,"  says  Vulcan,  "I  am 
hungry  enough,  to  be  sure, — haven't  tasted  bread 
for  a  week;  but  then  you  see  my  works  are 
stopped,  and  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  for  your 
flour."  "But,  Vulcan,  why  don't  you  go  to  work 
and  get  something?"  "I  am  ready  to  do  so. 
Will  you  hire  me,  farmer?"  "Oh,  no;  I  could 
only  set  you  to  raising  wheat,  and  you  see  I  have 
more  of  that  already  than  I  can  get  anything 
for."    "But  give  me  employment,  and  send  your 
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flour  to  Europe  for  a  market."  "Why,  Vulcan, 
how  silly  you  talk!  Don't  you  know  they  raise 
wheat  in  Europe  as  well  as  here,  and  that  labor 
is  so  cheap  there  as  to  fix  the  price  of  flour  there 
so  low  as  scarcely  to  pay  the  long  carriage  of  it 
from  here,  leaving  nothing  whatever  to  me?" 
"But,  farmer,  couldn't  you  pay  to  raise  and  pre- 
pare garden-stuffs,  and  fruits,  such  as  radishes, 
cabbages,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers, 
watermelons  and  musk-melons,  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  applies,  and  the  like?  All  these  are 
good  things,  and  used  to  sell  well."  "So  they 
did  use  to  sell  well;  but  it  was  to  you  we  sold 
them,  and  now  you  tell  us  you  have  nothing  to 
buy  with.  Of  course  I  cannot  sell  such  things 
to  the  other  farmers,  because  each  of  them  raises 
enough  for  himself,  and  in  fact  rather  wishes  to 
sell  than  to  buy.  Neither  can  I  send  them  to 
Europe  for  a  market,  because,  to  say  nothing  of 
European  markets  being  stocked  with  such  arti- 
cles at  lower  prices  than  I  can  afford,  they  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  rot  before  they  could  reach 
there.  The  truth  is,  Vulcan,  1  am  compelled 
to  quit  raising  these  things  altogether,  except  a 
few  for  my  own  use;  and  this  leaves  part  of  my 
own  time  idle  on  my  hands,  instead  of  my  find- 
ing employment  for  you." 
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If  at  any  time  all  labor  should  cease,  and  all 
existing  provisions  be  equally  divided  among 
the  people,  at  the  end  of  a  single  year  there  could 
scarcely  be  one  human  being  left  alive;  all 
would  have  perished  by  want  of  subsistence.  So, 
again,  if  upon  such  division  all  that  sort  of  labor 
which  produces  provisions  should  cease,  and 
each  individual  should  take  up  so  much  of  his 
share  as  he  could,  and  carry  it  continually 
around  his  habitation,  although  in  this  carrying 
the  amount  of  labor  going  on  might  be  as  great 
as  ever  so  long  as  it  could  last,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  result  would  be  precisely  the  same — 
that  is,  none  would  be  left  living. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  shows  that  uni- 
versal idleness  would  speedily  result  in  universal 
ruin;  and  the  second  shows  that  useless  labor  is, 
in  this  respect,  the  same  as  idleness.  I  submit, 
then,  whether  it  does  not  follow  that  partial  idle- 
ness and  partial  useless  labor  would,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  extent,  in  like  manner  result  in 
partial  ruin;  whether,  if  all  should  subsist  upon 
the  labor  that  one  half  should  perform,  it  would 
not  result  in  very  scanty  allowance  to  the  whole. 

Believing  that  these  propositions  and  the  con- 
clusions I  draw  from  them  cannot  be  success- 
fully controverted,  I  for  the  present  assume  their 
correctness,  and  proceed  to  try  to  show  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  protective   policy  by  the 
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American  government  must  result  in  the  in- 
crease of  both  useless  labor  and  idleness,  and  so, 
in  proportion,  must  produce  want  and  ruin 
among  our  people. 

(The  foregoing  scraps  about  protection  were 
written  by  Lincoln  between  his  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1846  and  taking  his  seat  in  December, 
1847.— N.  and  H.) 

Letter  to  William  H.  Herxdon1 

Washington,  December  5,  1847. 
Dear  William:  You  may  remember  that 
about  a  year  ago  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wilson 
(James  Wilson,  I  think)  paid  us  twenty  dollars 
as  an  advance  fee  to  attend  to  a  case  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  him,  against  a  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  record  of  which  case  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Dixon  of  St.  Louis,  who  never  furnished 
it  to  us.  When  I  was  at  Bloomington  last  fall, 
I  met  a  friend  of  Wilson,  who  mentioned  the 
subject  to  me,  and  induced  me  to  write  to  Wil- 
son, telling  him  I  would  leave  the  ten  dollars 
with  you  which  had  been  left  with  me  to  pay 
for  making  abstracts  in  the  case,  so  that  the  case 

1  Herndon  and  Lincoln  became  law  partners  in  1845.  an  ar- 
rangement lasting  through  the  latters  life.  Herndon  wrote  a 
biography  of  his  celebrated  associate  which  caused  wide  discus- 
sion because  of  many  of  its  statements.  But  it  is  owing  to 
Herndon's  tireless  efforts  that  we  now  possess  so  many  early 
letters  and  other  manuscripts  of  Lincoln's  younger  years. 
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may  go  on  this  winter;  but  I  came  away,  and 
forgot  to  do  it.  What  I  want  now  is  to  send 
you  the  money,  to  be  used  accordingly,  if  any 
one  comes  on  to  start  the  case,  or  to  be  retained 
by  you  if  no  one  does. 

There  is  nothing  of  consequence  new  here. 
Congress  is  to  organize  to-morrow.  Last  night 
we  held  a  Whig  caucus  for  the  House,  and  nom- 
inated Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  for  speaker, 
Sargent  of  Pennsylvania  for  sergeant-at-arms, 
Homer  of  New  Jersey  doorkeeper,  and  McCor- 
mick  of  District  of  Columbia  postmaster.  The 
Whig  majority  in  the  House  is  so  small  that, 
together  with  some  little  dissatisfaction,  [it] 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  we  will  elect  them 
all. 

This  paper  is  too  thick  to  fold,  which  is  the 
reason  I  send  only  a  half-sheet. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon  1 

Washington,  December  13,  1847. 
Dear  William:    Your  letter,  advising  me  of 
the  receipt  of  our  fee  in  the  bank  case,  is  just 

1  In  reference  to  the  directions  given  to  Herndon  for  disposing 
of  money,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Lincoln  was  at  this  time 
paying  off  what  he  called  his  "  national  debt."  This  debt  was 
contracted  fourteen  years  before,  when  Lincoln  and  Berry  had 
opened  a  store  and  failed.     Shortly  afterwards  Berry  drank  him- 
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received,  and  I  don't  expect  to  hear  another  as 
good  a  piece  of  news  from  Springfield  while  I 
am  away.  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  the 
bank;  and  I  therefore  wish  you  to  buy  bank 
certificates,  and  pay  my  debt  there,  so  as  to  pay 
it  with  the  least  money  possible.  I  would  as 
soon  you  should  buy  them  of  Mr.  Ridgely,  or 
any  other  person  at  the  bank,  as  of  any  one  else, 
provided  you  can  get  them  as  cheaply.  I  sup- 
pose, after  the  bank  debt  shall  be  paid,  there 
will  be  some  money  left,  out  of  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  pay  Lavely  and  Stout  twenty 
dollars,  and  Priest  and  somebody  (oil-makers) 
ten  dollars,  for  materials  got  for  house-painting. 
If  there  shall  still  be  any  left,  keep  it  till  you 
see  or  hear  from  me. 

I  shall  begin  sending  documents  so  soon  as  I 
can  get  them.  I  wrote  you  yesterday  about  a 
"Congressional  Globe."  As  you  are  all  so  anx- 
ious for  me  to  distinguish  myself,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  do  so  before  long.      Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

self  to  death,  while  the  men  who  bought  the  store  never  paid 
for  it.  Nevertheless  Lincoln  shouldered  the  responsibility  and 
eventually  paid  off  the  old  debt. 
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Resolutions  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  December  22,  1847 

WHEREAS,  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  message  of  May 
n,  1846,  has  declared  that  "the 
Mexican  Government  not  only  refused  to  receive 
him  [the  envoy  of  the  United  States],  or  to 
listen  to  his  propositions,  but,  after  a  long-con- 
tinued series  of  menaces,  has  at  last  invaded  our 
territory  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens on  our  own  soil." 

And  again,  in  his  message  of  December  8, 
1846,  that  "we  had  ample  cause  of  war  against 
Mexico  long  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
ties; but  even  then  we  forbore  to  take  redress 
into  our  own  hands  until  Mexico  herself  became 
the  aggressor,  by  invading  our  soil  in  hostile 
array,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens." 

And  yet  again,  in  his  message  of  December 
7,  1847,  that  "the  Mexican  Government  refused 
even  to  hear  the  terms  of  adjustment  which  he 
[our  minister  of  peace]  was  authorized  to  pro- 
pose, and  finally,  under  wholly  unjustifiable  pre- 
texts, involved  the  two  countries  in  war,  by  in- 
vading the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  strik- 
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ing  the  first  blow,  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
our  citizens  on  our  own  soil." 

And  whereas.  This  House  is  desirous  to  obtain 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  which  go  to 
establish  whether  the  particular  spot  on  which 
the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  so  shed  was  or  was 
not  at  that  time  our  own  soil;  therefore, 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
spectfully requested  to  inform  this  House — 

First.  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood 
of  our  citizens  was  shed,  as  in  his  message  de- 
clared, was  or  was  not  within  the  territory  of 
Spain,  at  least  after  the  treaty  of  1819  until  the 
Mexican  revolution. 

Second.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within 
the  territory  which  was  wrested  from  Spain  by 
the  revolutionary  Government  of  Mexico. 

Third.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within 
a  settlement  of  people,  which  settlement  has  ex- 
isted ever  since  long  before  the  Texas  revolu- 
tion, and  until  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

Fourth.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not 
isolated  from  any  and  all  other  settlements  by 
the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and 
west,  and  by  wide  uninhabited  regions  on  the 
north  and  east. 

Fifth.    Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement, 
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or  a  majority  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  have  ever 
submitted  themselves  to  the  government  or  laws 
of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent  or 
by  compulsion,  either  by  accepting  office,  or 
voting  at  elections,  or  paying  tax,  or  serving  on 
juries,  or  having  process  served  upon  them,  or 
in  any  other  way. 

Sixth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement 
did  or  did  not  flee  from  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  army,  leaving  unprotected  their 
homes  and  their  growing  crops,  before  the  blood 
was  shed,  as  in  the  message  stated;  and  whether 
the  first  blood,  so  shed,  was  or  was  not  shed  with- 
in the  inclosure  of  one  of  the  people  who  had 
thus  fled  from  it. 

Seventh.  Whether  our  citizens,  whose  blood 
was  shed,  as  in  his  message  declared,  were  or 
were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  officers  and  sol- 
diers, sent  into  that  settlement  by  the  military 
order  of  the  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Eighth.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States  was  or  was  not  so  sent  into  that 
settlement  after  General  Taylor  had  more  than 
once  intimated  to  the  War  Department  that,  in 
his  opinion,  no  such  movement  was  necessary  to 
the  defense  or  protection  of  Texas. 
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Remarks  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  January  5,  1848 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  had  made  an  effort,  some 
few  days  since,  to  obtain  the  floor  in  relation  to 
this  measure  [resolution  to  direct  Postmaster- 
General  to  make  arrangements  with  railroad  for 
carrying  the  mails — in  Committee  of  the 
Whole],  but  had  failed.  One  of  the  objects  he 
had  then  had  in  view  was  now  in  a  great  meas- 
ure superseded  by  what  had  fallen  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  who  had  just  taken  his 
seat.  He  begged  to  assure  his  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  that  no  assault  whatever 
was  meant  upon  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
he  was  glad  that  what  the  gentleman  had  now- 
said  modified  to  a  great  extent  the  impression 
which  might  have  been  created  by  the  language 
he  had  used  on  a  previous  occasion.  He  wanted 
to  state  to  gentlemen  who  might  have  enter- 
tained such  impressions,  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Post-office  was  composed  of  five  Whigs  and 
four  Democrats,  and  their  report  was  under- 
stood as  sustaining,  not  impugning,  the  position 
taken  by  the  Postmaster-General.  That  report 
had  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  Whigs, 
and  of  all  the  Democrats  also,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  and  he  wanted  to  go  even  further 
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than  this.  [Intimation  was  informally  given 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  mention 
on  the  floor  what  had  taken  place  in  commit- 
tee.] He  then  observed  that  if  he  had  been  out 
of  order  in  what  he  had  said,  he  took  it  all  back 
so  far  as  he  could.  He  had  no  desire,  he  could 
assure  gentlemen,  ever  to  be  out  of  order — 
though  he  never  could  keep  long  in  order. 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  to  observe  that  he  dif- 
fered in  opinion,  in  the  present  case,  from  his 
honorable  friend  from  Richmond  [Mr.  Botts]. 
That  gentleman  had  begun  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  if  all  prepossessions  in  this  matter  could 
be  removed  out  of  the  way,  but  little  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment. Now,  he  could  assure  that  gentleman  that 
he  had  himself  begun  the  examination  of  the 
subject  with  prepossessions  all  in  his  favor.  He 
had  long  and  often  heard  of  him,  and,  from 
what  he  had  heard,  was  prepossessed  in  his  fa- 
vor. Of  the  Postmaster-General  he  had  also 
heard,  but  had  no  prepossessions  in  his  favor, 
though  certainly  none  of  an  opposite  kind.  He 
differed,  however,  with  that  gentleman  in  poli- 
tics, while  in  this  respect  he  agreed  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Botts],  whom 
he  wished  to  oblige  whenever  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er. That  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  report 
made  to  the  House  by  the  Postmaster-General, 
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and  had  intimated  an  apprehension  that  gentle- 
men would  be  disposed  to  rely  on  that  report 
alone,  and  derive  their  views  of  the  case  from 
that  document  alone.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
a  pamphlet  had  been  slipped  into  his  [Mr.  Lin- 
coln's] hand  before  he  read  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General ;  so  that,  even  in  this,  he 
had  begun  with  prepossessions  in  favor  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

As  to  the  report,  he  had  but  one  remark  to 
make:  he  had  carefully  examined  it,  and  he  did 
not  understand  that  there  was  any  dispute  as  to 
the  facts  therein  stated — the  dispute,  if  he  un- 
derstood it,  was  confined  altogether  to  the  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  those  facts.  It  was  a 
difference  not  about  facts,  but  about  conclu- 
sions. The  facts  were  not  disputed.  If  he  was 
right  in  this,  he  supposed  the  House  might  as- 
sume the  facts  to  be  as  they  were  stated,  and 
thence  proceed  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  got  into  a  personal  squabble  with 
the  railroad  company.  Of  this  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  nothing,  nor  did  he  need  or  desire  to  know 
anything,  because  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  a  just  conclusion  from  the  premises. 
But  the  gentleman  had  gone  on  to  ask  whether 
so  great  a  grievance  as  the  present  detention  of 
the  Southern  mail  ought  not  to  be  remedied? 
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Mr.  Lincoln  would  assure  the  gentleman  that  if 
there  was  a  proper  way  of  doing  it,  no  man  was 
more  anxious  than  he  that  it  should  be  done. 
The  report  made  by  the  committee  had  been 
intended  to  yield  much  for  the  sake  of  removing 
that  grievance.  That  the  grievance  was  very 
great,  there  was  no  dispute  in  any  quarter.  He 
supposed  that  the  statements  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  to  show  this  were  all  en- 
tirely correct  in  point  of  fact.  He  did  suppose 
that  the  interruptions  of  regular  intercourse,  and 
all  the  other  inconveniences  growing  out  of  it, 
were  all  as  that  gentleman  had  stated  them  to 
be;  and  certainly,  if  redress  could  be  rendered, 
it  was  proper  it  should  be  rendered  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  gentleman  said  that  in  order  to 
effect  this,  no  new  legislative  action  was  needed ; 
all  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  should  be  required  to  do  what  the  law, 
as  it  stood,  authorized  and  required  him  to  do. 
We  come  then,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  the  law. 
Now  the  Postmaster-General  says  he  cannot  give 
to  this  company  more  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  railroad 
mile  of  transportation,  and  twelve  and  half  per 
cent,  less  for  transportation  by  steamboats.  He 
considers  himself  as  restricted  by  law  to  this 
amount;  and  he  says,  further,  that  he  would  not 
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give  more  if  he  could,  because  in  his  apprehen- 
sion it  would  not  be  fair  and  just. 

Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon 

Washington,  January  8,  1848. 

Dear  William:  Your  letter  of  December  27 
was  received  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken, 
and  promise  to  take  in  my  little  business  there. 
As  to  speech-making,  by  way  of  getting  the  hang 
of  the  House  I  made  a  little  speech  two  or  three 
days  ago  on  a  post-office  question  of  no  general 
interest.  I  find  speaking  here  and  elsewhere 
about  the  same  thing.  I  was  about  as  badly 
scared,  and  no  worse,  as  I  am  when  I  speak  in 
court.  I  expect  to  make  one  within  a  week  or 
two,  in  which  I  hope  to  succeed  well  enough  to 
wish  you  to  see  it. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  learn  from  you  that  there 
are  some  who  desire  that  I  should  be  reelected. 
I  most  heartily  thank  them  for  their  kind  par- 
tiality; and  I  can  say,  as  Mr.  Clay  said  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  that  "personally  I  would 
not  object"  to  a  reelection,  although  I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  still  think,  it  would  be  quite  as 
well  for  me  to  return  to  the  law  at  the  end  of  a 
single  term.  I  made  the  declaration  that  I  would 
not  be  a  candidate  again,  more  from  a  wish  to 
deal  fairly  with  others,  to  keep  peace  among  our 
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friends,  and  to  keep  the  district  from  going  to 
the  enemy,  than  for  any  cause  personal  to  my- 
self; so  that,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  nobody 
else  wishes  to  be  elected,  I  could  not  refuse  the 
people  the  right  of  sending  me  again.  But  to 
enter  myself  as  a  competitor  of  others,  or  to 
authorize  any  one  so  to  enter  me,  is  what  my 
word  and  honor  forbid. 

I  got  some  letters  intimating  a  probability  of 
so  much  difficulty  amongst  our  friends  as  to  lose 
us  the  district;  but  I  remember  such  letters  were 
written  to  Baker  when  my  own  case  was  under 
consideration,  and  I  trust  there  is  no  more 
ground  for  such  apprehension  now  than  there 
was  then.  Remember  I  am  always  glad  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  you.    Most  truly  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Speech  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, January  12,   18481 

MR.  CHAIRMAN :  Some  if  not  all  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  who  have  addressed  the  com- 
mittee within  the  last  two  days  have  spoken 
rather  complainingly,  if  I  have  rightly  under- 
stood them,  of  the  vote  given  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago  declaring  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  commenced 
by  the  President.  I  admit  that  such  a  vote 
should  not  be  given  in  mere  party  wantonness, 
and  that  the  one  given  is  justly  censurable,  if 

1  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mexican  War  arose  out  of  the 
question  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
of  Texas.  In  1846  President  Polk  had  sent  an  expedition  under 
General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  had  there  caused  the  erec- 
tion of  Fort  Brown.  The  Mexicans  claimed  this  to  be  within 
their  border,  and  attacked  the  fort.  Thereupon  Polk  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  stating  that  Mexico  "  had  shed  American  blood 
upon  American  soil."  Lincoln,  then  in  his  first  congressional  ses- 
sion, opposed  the  President  and  presented  resolutions,  demanding 
to  be  told  the  "  particular  spot  "  on  which  the  American  blood  had 
been  shed,  claiming  that  the  question  of  boundary  was  so  unset- 
tled that  the  President's  act  in  sending  the  Fort  Brown  expedi- 
tion amounted  to  aggression.  These  "  spot  resolutions "  were 
widely  discussed. 
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it  have  no  other  or  better  foundation.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  joined  in  that  vote;  and  I  did 
so  under  my  best  impression  of  the  truth  of  the 
case.  How  I  got  this  impression,  and  how  it 
may  possibly  be  remedied,  I  will  now  try  to 
show.  When  the  war  began,  it  was  my  opinion 
that  all  those  who  because  of  knowing  too  lit- 
tle, or  because  of  knowing  too  much,  could  not 
conscientiously  oppose  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  beginning  of  it  should  neverthe- 
less, as  good  citizens  and  patriots,  remain  silent 
on  that  point,  at  least  till  the  war  should  be 
ended.  Some  leading  Democrats,  including  ex- 
President  Van  Buren,  have  taken  this  same  view, 
as  I  understand  them;  and  I  adhered  to  it  and 
acted  upon  it,  until  since  I  took  my  seat  here; 
and  I  think  I  should  still  adhere  to  it  were  it 
not  that  the  President  and  his  friends  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  so.  Besides  the  continual  effort 
of  the  President  to  argue  every  silent  vote 
given  for  supplies  into  an  indorsement  of  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  his  conduct;  besides  that 
singularly  candid  paragraph  in  his  late  message 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  Congress  with  great 
unanimity  had  declared  that  "by  the  act  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  United  States," 
when  the  same  journals  that  informed  him  of 
this  also  informed  him  that  when  that  declara- 
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tion  stood  disconnected  from  the  question  of 
supplies  sixty-seven  in  the  House,  and  not  four- 
teen merely,  voted  against  it;  besides  this  open 
attempt  to  prove  by  telling  the  truth  what  he 
could  not  prove  by  telling  the  whole  truth — de- 
manding of  all  who  will  no  submit  to  be  mis- 
represented, in  justice  to  themselves,  to  speak 
out, — besides  all  this,  one  of  my  colleagues  [Mr. 
Richardson]  at  a  very  early  day  in  the  session 
brought  in  a  set  of  resolutions  expressly  indors- 
ing the  original  justice  of  the  war  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  Upon  these  resolutions  when  they 
shall  be  put  on  their  passage  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  vote;  so  that  I  cannot  be  silent  if  I 
would.  Seeing  this,  I  went  about  preparing  my- 
self to  give  the  vote  understandingly  when  it 
should  come.  I  carefully  examined  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  to  ascertain  what  he  himself  had 
said  and  proved  upon  the  point.  The  result  of 
this  examination  was  to  make  the  impression 
that,  taking  for  true  all  the  President  states  as 
facts,  he  falls  far  short  of  proving  his  justifica- 
tion; and  that  the  President  would  have  gone 
farther  with  his  proof  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
small  matter  that  the  truth  would  not  permit 
him.  Under  the  impression  thus  made  I  gave 
the  vote  before  mentioned.  T  propose  now  to 
give  concisely  the  process  of  the  examination  T 
made,  and  how  T  reached  the  conclusion  I  did. 
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The  President,  in  his  first  war  message  of  May, 
1846,  declares  that  the  soil  was  ours  on  which 
hostilities  were  commenced  by  Mexico,  and  he 
repeats  that  declaration  almost  in  the  same  lan- 
guage in  each  successive  annual  message,  thus 
showing  that  he  deems  that  point  a  highly  essen- 
tial one.  In  the  importance  of  that  point  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  President.  To  my  judg- 
ment it  is  the  very  point  upon  which  he  should 
be  justified,  or  condemned.  In  his  message  of 
December,  1846,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  as  is  certainly  true,  that  title — ownership — 
to  soil  or  anything  else  is  not  a  simple  fact,  but 
is  a  conclusion  following  on  one  or  more  simple 
facts;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
present  the  facts  from  which  he  concluded  the 
soil  was  ours  on  which  the  first  blood  of  the  war 
was  shed. 

Accordingly,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  page 
twelve  in  the  message  last  referred  to  he  enters 
upon  that  task;  forming  an  issue  and  introduc- 
ing testimony,  extending  the  whole  to  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  page  fourteen.  Now,  I 
propose  to  try  to  show  that  the  whole  of  this — 
issue  and  evidence — is  from  beginning  to  end 
the  sheerest  deception.  The  issue,  as  he  presents 
it,  is  in  these  words:  "But  there  are  those  who, 
conceding  all  this  to  be  true,  assume  the  ground 
that  the  true  western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the 
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Nueces,  instead  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  marching  our  army  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  latter  river,  we  passed  the  Texas  line  and 
invaded  the  territory  of  Mexico."  Now  this  is- 
sue is  made  up  of  two  affirmatives  and  no  nega- 
tive. The  main  deception  of  it  is  that  it  assumes 
as  true  that  one  river  or  the  other  is  necessarily 
the  boundary;  and  cheats  the  superficial  thinker 
entirely  out  of  the  idea  that  possibly  the  boundary 
is  somewhere  between  the  two,  and  not  actually 
at  either.  A  further  deception  is  that  it  will  let 
in  evidence  which  a  true  issue  would  exclude.  A 
true  issue  made  by  the  President  would  be  about 
as  follows:  "I  say  the  soil  was  ours,  on  which 
the  first  blood  was  shed;  there  are  those  who  say 
it  was  not." 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  President's  evi- 
dence as  applicable  to  such  an  issue.  When  that 
evidence  is  analyzed,  it  is  all  included  in  the 
following  propositions: 

(1)  That  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  western 
boundary  of  Louisiana  as  we  purchased  it  of 
France  in  1803. 

(2)  That  the  Republic  of  Texas  always 
claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  western  bound- 
ary. 

(3)  That  by  various  acts  she  had  claimed  it 
on  paper. 
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(4)  That  Santa  Anna  in  his  treaty  with  Texas 
recognized  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary. 

(5)  That  Texas  before,  and  the  United  States 
after,  annexation  had  exercised  jurisdiction  be- 
yond the  Nueces — between  the  two  rivers. 

(6)  That  our  Congress  understood  the  bound- 
ary of  Texas  to  extend  beyond  the  Nueces. 

Now  for  each  of  these  in  its  turn.  His  first 
item  is  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  western 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  we  purchased  it  of 
France  in  1803;  and  seeming  to  expect  this  to 
be  disputed,  he  argues  over  the  amount  of  nearly 
a  page  to  prove  it  true;  at  the  end  of  which  he 
lets  us  know  that  by  the  treaty  of  18 19  we  sold 
to  Spain  the  whole  country  from  the  Rio  Grande 
eastward  to  the  Sabine.  Now,  admitting  for  the 
present  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary 
of  Louisiana,  what,  under  heaven,  had  that  to 
do  with  the  present  boundary  between  us  and 
Mexico?  How,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  line  that 
once  divided  your  land  from  mine  can  still  be 
the  boundary  between  us  after  I  have  sold  my 
land  to  you  is  to  me  beyond  all  comprehension. 
And  how  any  man,  with  an  honest  purpose  only 
of  proving  the  truth,  could  ever  have  thought  of 
introducing  such  a  fact  to  prove  such  an  issue 
is  equally  incomprehensible.  His  next  piece  of 
evidence  is  that  "the  Republic  of  Texas  always 
claimed  this  river  (Rio  Grande)  as  her  western 
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boundary."  That  is  not  true,  in  fact.  Texas 
has  claimed  it,  but  she  has  not  always  claimed  it. 
There  is  at  least  one  distinguished  exception. 
Her  State  constitution — the  republic's  most  sol- 
emn and  well-considered  act;  that  which  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  called  her  last  will  and 
testament,  revoking  all  others — makes  no  such 
claim.  But  suppose  she  had  always  claimed  it. 
Has  not  Mexico  always  claimed  the  contrary? 
So  that  there  is  but  claim  against  claim,  leaving 
nothing  proved  until  we  get  back  of  the  claims 
and  find  which  has  the  better  foundation. 
Though  not  in  the  order  in  which  the  President 
presents  his  evidence,  I  now  consider  that  class 
of  his  statements  which  are  in  substance  nothing 
more  than  that  Texas  has,  by  various  acts  of  her 
Convention  and  Congress,  claimed  the  Rio 
Grande  as  her  boundary,  on  paper.  I  mean  here 
what  he  says  about  the  fixing  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  her  boundary  in  her  old  constitution  (not  her 
State  constitution),  about  forming  congressional 
districts,  counties,  etc.  Now  all  of  this  is  but 
naked  claim ;  and  what  I  have  already  said  about 
claims  is  strictly  applicable  to  this.  If  I  should 
claim  your  land  by  word  of  mouth,  that  certain- 
ly would  not  make  it  mine;  and  if  I  were  to 
claim  it  by  a  deed  which  T  had  made  myself,  and 
with  which  you  had  had  nothing  to  do,  the 
claim  would  be  quite  the  same  in  substance — or 
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rather,  in  utter  nothingness.  1  next  consider  the 
President's  statement  that  Santa  Anna  in  his 
treaty  with  Texas  recognized  the  Rio  Grande 
as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas.  Besides  the 
position  so  often  taken,  that  Santa  Anna  while  a 
prisoner  of  war,  a  captive,  could  not  bind  Mex- 
ico by  a  treaty,  which  I  deem  conclusive — be- 
sides this,  I  wish  to  say  something  in  relation  to 
this  treaty,  so  called  by  the  President,  with  San- 
ta Anna.  If  any  man  would  like  to  be  amused 
by  a  sight  of  that  little  thing  which  the  Presi- 
dent calls  by  that  big  name,  he  can  have  it  by 
turning  to  "Niles's  Register,"  Vol.  L,  p.  336. 
And  if  any  one  should  suppose  that  "Niles's 
Register"  is  a  curious  repository  of  so  mighty  a 
document  as  a  solemn  treaty  between  nations,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  learned  to  a  tolerable  degree 
of  certainty,  by  inquiry  at  the  State  Department, 
that  the  President  himself  never  saw  it  anywhere 
else.  By  the  way,  I  believe  I  should  not  err  if  I 
were  to  declare  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  existence  of  that  document  it  was  never  by 
anybody  called  a  treaty — that  it  was  never  so 
called  till  the  President,  in  his  extremity,  at- 
tempted by  so  calling  it  to  wring  something 
from  it  in  justification  of  himself  in  connection 
with  the  Mexican  war.  It  has  none  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  a  treaty.  It  does  not  call 
itself  a  treaty.    Santa  Anna  does  not  therein  as- 
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sume  to  bind  Mexico;  he  assumes  only  to  act  as 
the  President-Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mex- 
ican army  and  navy;  stipulates  that  the  then 
present  hostilities  should  cease,  and  that  he 
would  not  himself  take  up  arms,  nor  influence 
the  Mexican  people  to  take  up  arms,  against 
Texas  during  the  existence  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. He  did  not  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas;  he  did  not  assume  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  but  clearly  indicated  his  expectation 
of  its  continuance ;  he  did  not  say  one  word  about 
boundary,  and,  most  probably,  never  thought  of 
it.  It  is  stipulated  therein  that  the  Mexican 
forces  should  evacuate  the  territory  of  Texas, 
passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
in  another  article  it  is  stipulated  that,  to  prevent 
collisions  between  the  armies,  the  Texas  army 
should  not  approach  nearer  than  within  five 
leagues — of  what  is  not  said,  but  clearly,  from 
the  object  stated,  it  is  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Now, 
if  this  is  a  treaty  recognizing  the  Rio  Grande 
as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  it  contains  the  singu- 
lar features  of  stipulating  that  Texas  shall  not 
go  within  five  leagues  of  her  own  boundary. 

Next  comes  the  evidence  of  Texas  before  an- 
nexation, and  the  United  States  afterward,  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces  and  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  This  actual  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  is  the  very  class  or  quality  of  evi- 
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dence  we  want.  It  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes; 
but  does  it  go  far  enough?  He  tells  us  it  went 
beyond  the  Nueces,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  it 
went  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  tells  us  jurisdic- 
tion was  exercised  between  the  two  rivers,  but 
he  does  not  tell  us  it  was  exercised  over  all  the 
territory  between  them.  Some  simple-minded 
people  think  it  is  possible  to  cross  one  river  and 
go  beyond  it  without  going  all  the  way  to  the 
next,  that  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  between 
two  rivers  without  covering  all  the  country  be- 
tween them.  I  know  a  man,  not  very  unlike 
myself,  who  exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  piece 
of  land  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  yet  so  far  is  this  from  being  all  there 
is  between  those  rivers  that  it  is  just  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide, 
and  no  part  of  it  much  within  a  hundred  miles 
either.  He  has  a  neighbor  between  him  and 
the  Mississippi — that  is,  just  across  the  street, 
in  that  direction — whom  I  am  sure  he  could 
neither  persuade  nor  force  to  give  up  his  habi- 
tation; but  which  nevertheless  he  could  certain- 
ly annex,  if  it  were  to  be  done  by  merely  stand- 
ing on  his  own  side  of  the  street  and  claiming 
it,  or  even  sitting  down  and  writing  a  deed  for  it. 
But  next  the  President  tells  us  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  understood  the  State  of 
Texas  they  admitted  into  the  Union  to  extend 
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beyond  the  Nueces.  Well,  I  suppose  they  did. 
I  certainly  so  understood  it.  But  how  far  be- 
yond? That  Congress  did  not  understand  it  to 
extend  clear  to  the  Rio  Grande  is  quite  certain, 
by  the  fact  of  their  joint  resolutions  for  admis- 
sion expressly  leaving  all  questions  of  boundary 
to  future  adjustment.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  Texas  herself  is  proved  to  have  had  the 
same  understanding  of  it  that  our  Congress  had, 
by  the  fact  of  the  exact  conformity  of  her  new 
constitution  to  those  resolutions. 

I  am  now  through  the  whole  of  the  Presi- 
dent's evidence;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  if 
any  one  should  declare  the  President  sent  the 
army  into  the  midst  of  a  settlement  of  Mexican 
people  who  had  never  submitted,  by  consent  or 
by  force,  to  the  authority  of  Texas  or  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  and  thereby  the 
first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed,  there  is  not  one 
word  in  all  the  President  has  said  which  would 
either  admit  or  deny  the  declaration.  This 
strange  omission  it  does  seem  to  me  could  not 
have  occurred  but  by  design.  My  way  of  liv- 
ing leads  me  to  be  about  the  courts  of  justice; 
and  there  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  good  lawyer, 
struggling  for  his  client's  neck  in  a  desperate 
case,  employing  every  artifice  to  work  round, 
befog,  and  cover  up  with  many  words  some 
point  arising  in  the  case  which  he  dared  not 
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admit  and  yet  could  not  deny.  Party  bias  may 
help  to  make  it  appear  so,  but  with  all  the  allow- 
ance I  can  make  for  such  bias,  it  still  does  ap- 
pear to  me  that  just  such,  and  from  just  such 
necessity,  is  the  President's  struggle  in  this  case. 
Some  time  after  my  colleague  [Mr.  Richard- 
son] introduced  the  resolutions  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  introduced  a  preamble,  resolution,  and 
interrogations,  intended  to  draw  the  President 
out,  if  possible,  on  this  hitherto  untrodden 
ground.  To  show  their  relevancy,  I  propose 
to  state  my  understanding  of  the  true  rule  for 
ascertaining  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Mexico.  It  is  that  wherever  Texas  was  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  was  hers;  and  wherever  Mex- 
ico was  exercising  jurisdiction  was  hers;  and 
that  whatever  separated  the  actual  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other 
was  the  true  boundary  between  them.  If,  as  is 
probably  true,  Texas  was  exercising  jurisdiction 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nueces,  and  Mex- 
ico was  exercising  it  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  then  neither  river  was  the 
boundary;  but  the  uninhabited  country  between 
the  two  was.  The  extent  of  our  territory  in 
that  region  depended  not  on  any  treaty-fixed 
boundary  (for  no  treaty  had  attempted  it),  but 
on  revolution.  Any  people  anywhere  being  in- 
clined and  having  the  power  have  the  right  to 
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rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  government, 
and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This 
is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right — a  right 
which  we  hope  and  believe  is  to  liberate  the 
world.  Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in 
which  the  whole  people  of  an  existing  govern- 
ment may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion 
of  such  people  that  can  may  revolutionize  and 
make  their  own  of  so  much  of  the  territory  as 
they  inhabit.  More  than  this,  a  majority  of 
any  portion  of  such  people  may  revolutionize, 
putting  down  a  minority,  intermingled  with  or 
near  about  them,  who  may  oppose  this  move- 
ment. Such  minority  was  precisely  the  case  of 
the  Tories  of  our  own  revolution.  It  is  a  qual- 
ity of  revolutions  not  to  go  by  old  lines  or  old 
laws;  but  to  break  up  both,  and  make  new  ones. 
As  to  the  country  now  in  question,  we  bought 
it  of  France  in  1803,  and  sold  it  to  Spain  in 
1 8 19,  according  to  the  President's  statements. 
After  this,  all  Mexico,  including  Texas,  revo- 
lutionized against  Spain;  still  later  Texas  revo- 
lutionized against  Mexico.  In  my  view,  just 
so  far  as  she  carried  her  resolution  by  obtaining 
the  actual,  willing  or  unwilling,  submission  of 
the  people,  so  far  the  country  was  hers,  and 
no  farther.  Now,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  very  best  evidence  as  to  whether 
Texas   had   actually   carried   her   revolution   to 
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the  place  where  the  hostilities  of  the  present  war 
commenced,  let  the  President  answer  the  inter- 
rogatories 1  proposed,  as  before  mentioned,  or 
some  other  similar  ones.  Let  him  answer  fully, 
fairly,  and  candidly.  Let  him  answer  with 
facts  and  not  with  arguments.  Let  him  remem- 
ber he  sits  where  Washington  sat,  and  so  remem- 
bering, let  him  answer  as  Washington  would 
answer.  As  a  nation  should  not,  and  the  Al- 
mighty will  not,  be  evaded,  so  let  him  attempt 
no  evasion — no  equivocation.  And  if,  so  an- 
swering, he  can  show  that  the  soil  was  ours 
where  the  first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed, — that 
it  was  not  within  an  inhabited  country,  or,  if 
within  such,  that  the  inhabitants  had  submitted 
themselves  to  the  civil  authority  of  Texas  or  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  site  of  Fort  Brown, — then  I  am  with  him 
for  his  justification.  In  that  case  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  reverse  the  vote  I  gave  the  other 
day.  I  have  a  selfish  motive  for  desiring  that 
the  President  may  do  this — I  expect  to  gain 
some  votes,  in  connection  with  the  war,  which, 
without  his  so  doing,,  will  be  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety in  my  own  judgment,  but  which  will  be 
free  from  the  doubt  if  he  does  so.  But  if  he 
can  not  or  will  not  do  this, — if  on  any  pretense 
or  no  pretense  he  shall  refuse  or  omit  it — then 
I  shall  be  fully  convinced  of  what  I  more  than 
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suspect  already — that  he  is  deeply  conscious  of 
being  in  the  wrong;  that  he  feels  the  blood  of 
this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is  crying  to 
Heaven  against  him ;  that  originally  having  some 
strong  motive — what,  I  will  not  stop  now  to 
give  my  opinion  concerning — to  involve  the  two 
countries  in  a  war,  and  trusting  to  escape  scru- 
tiny by  fixing  the  public  gaze  upon  the  exceed- 
ing brightness  of  military  glory, — that  attrac- 
tive rainbow  that  arises  in  showers  of  blood — 
that  serpent's  eye  that  charms  to  destroy, — he 
plunged  into  it,  and  has  swept  on  and  on  till, 
disappointed  in  his  calculation  of  the  ease  with 
which  Mexico  might  be  subdued,  he  now  finds 
himself  he  knows  not  where.  How  like  the 
half-insane  mumbling  of  a  fever  dream  is  the 
whole  war  part  of  his  late  message!  At  one 
time  telling  us  that  Mexico  has  nothing  what- 
ever that  we  can  get  but  territory;  at  another 
showing  us  how  we  can  support  the  war  by  levy- 
ing contributions  on  Mexico.  At  one  time  urg- 
ing the  national  honor,  the  security  of  the  future, 
the  prevention  of  foreign  interference,  and  even 
the  good  of  Mexico  herself  as  among  the  objects 
of  the  war;  at  another  telling  us  that  "to  reject 
indemnity,  by  refusing  to  accept  a  cession  of  ter- 
ritory, would  be  to  abandon  all  our  just  de- 
mands, and  to  wage  the  war  bearing  all  its  ex- 
penses, without  a  purpose  or  definite  object. " 
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So  then  this  national  honor,  security  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  everything  but  territorial  indemnity 
may  be  considered  the  no-purpose  and  indefinite 
objects  of  the  war!  But,  having  it  now  settled 
that  territorial  indemnity  is  the  only  object,  we 
are  urged  to  seize,  by  legislation  here,  all  that 
he  was  content  to  take  a  few  months  ago,  and 
the  whole  province  of  Lower  California  to  boot, 
and  to  still  carry  on  the  war — to  take  all  we  are 
fighting  for,  and  still  fight  on.  Again,  the  Pres- 
ident is  resolved  under  all  circumstances  to  have 
full  territorial  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war;  but  he  forgets  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  get 
the  excess  after  those  expenses  shall  have  sur- 
passed the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Mexican 
territory.  So  again,  he  insists  that  the  separate 
national  existence  of  Mexico  shall  be  main- 
tained ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  this  can  be 
done,  after  we  shall  have  taken  all  her  territory. 
Lest  the  questions  I  have  suggested  be  consid- 
ered speculative  merely,  let  me  be  indulged  a 
moment  in  trying  to  show  they  are  not.  The 
war  has  gone  on  some  twenty  months;  for  the 
expenses  of  which,  together  with  an  inconsid- 
erable old  score,  the  President  now  claims  about 
one  half  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  that  by 
far  the  better  half,  so  far  as  concerns  our  ability 
to  make  anything  out  of  it.  It  is  comparatively 
uninhabited;  so  that  we  could  establish  land 
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offices  in  it,  and  raise  some  money  in  that  way. 
But  the  other  half  is  already  inhabited,  as  I 
understand  it,  tolerably  densely  for  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  all  its  lands,  or  all  that  are  val- 
uable, already  appropriated  as  private  property. 
How  then  are  we  to  make  anything  out  of  these 
lands  with  this  encumbrance  upon  them?  or 
how  remove  the  encumbrance?  I  suppose  no 
one  would  say  we  should  kill  the  people,  or 
drive  them  out,  or  make  slaves  of  them;  or  con- 
fiscate their  property.  How,  then,  can  we  make 
much  out  of  this  part  of  the  territory?  If  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  has  in  expenses  already 
equaled  the  better  half  of  the  country,  how  long 
its  future  prosecution  will  be  in  equaling  the 
less  valuable  half  is  not  a  speculative,  but  a 
practical,  question,  pressing  closely  upon  us. 
And  yet  it  is  a  question  which  the  President 
seems  never  to  have  thought  of.  As  to  the  mode 
of  terminating  the  war  and  securing  peace,  the 
President  is  equally  wandering  and  indefinite. 
First,  it  is  to  be  done  by  a  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  ene- 
my's country;  and  after  apparently  talking  him- 
self tired  on  this  point,  the  President  drops  down 
into  a  half-despairing  tone,  and  tells  us  that 
"with  a  people  distracted  and  divided  by  con- 
tending factions,  and  a  government  subject  to 
constant  changes  by  successive  revolutions,  the 
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continued  success  of  our  arms  may  fail  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  peace.1'  Then  he  suggests  the 
propriety  of  wheedling  the  Mexican  people  to 
desert  the  counsels  of  their  own  leaders,  and, 
trusting  in  our  protestations,  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment from  which  we  can  secure  a  satisfactory 
peace;  telling  us  that  "this  may  become  the  only 
mode  of  obtaining  such  a  peace/'  But  soon  he 
falls  into  a  doubt  of  this  too;  and  then  drops 
back  onto  the  already  half-abandoned  ground 
of  "more  vigorous  prosecution."  All  this  shows 
that  the  President  is  in  nowise  satisfied  with  his 
own  positions.  First  he  takes  up  one,  and  in 
attempting  to  argue  us  into  it  he  argues  himself 
out  of  it,  then  seizes  another  and  goes  through 
the  same  process,  and  then,  confused  at  being 
able  to  think  of  nothing  new,  he  snatches  up  the 
old  one  again,  which  he  has  some  time  before 
cast  off.  His  mind,  taxed  beyond  its  power,  is 
running  hither  and  thither,  like  some  tortured 
creature  on  a  burning  surface,  finding  no  posi- 
tion on  which  it  can  settle  down  and  be  at  ease. 
Again,  it  is  a  singular  omission  in  this  message 
that  it  nowhere  intimates  when  the  President  ex- 
pects the  war  to  terminate.  At  its  beginning, 
General  Scott  was  by  this  same  President  driven 
into  disfavor,  if  not  disgrace,  for  intimating  that 
peace  could  not  be  conquered  in  less  than  three 
or  four  months.     But  now,  at  the  end  of  about 
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twenty  months,  during  which  time  our  arms 
have  given  us  the  most  splendid  successes,  every 
department  and  every  part,  land  and  water,  offi- 
cers and  privates,  regulars  and  volunteers,  doing 
all  that  men  could  do,  and  hundreds  of  things 
which  it  had  ever  before  been  thought  men 
could  not  do — after  all  this,  this  same  President 
gives  us  a  long  message,  without  showing  us 
that  as  to  the  end  he  himself  has  even  an  imagi- 
nary conception.  As  I  have  before  said,  he 
knows  not  where  he  is.  He  is  a  bewildered, 
confounded,  and  miserably  perplexed  man. 
God  grant  he  may  be  able  to  show  there  is  not 
something  about  his  conscience  more  painful 
than  all  his  mental  perplexity. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  so-called 
"treaty'1  referred  to  in  the  speech: 

Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  between  his 
Excellency  David  G.  Burnet,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  of  the  one  part,  and  his  Excellency 
General  Santa  Anna,  President-General-in-Chief  of 
the  Mexican  Army,  of  the  other  part. 

Article  I.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna 
agrees  that  he  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  will  he 
exercise  his  influence  to  cause  them  to  be  taken  up, 
against  the  people  of  Texas  during  the  present  war 
of  independence 

Article   II.     All  hostilities   between   the   Mexican 
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and  Texan  troops  will  cease  immediately,  both  by 
land  and  water. 

Article  III.  The  Mexican  troops  will  evacuate 
the  territory  of  Texas,  passing  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte. 

Article  IV.  The  Mexican  army,  in  its  retreat, 
shall  not  take  the  property  of  any  person  without  his 
consent  and  just  indemnification,  using  only  such  ar- 
ticles as  may  be  necessary  for  its  subsistence,  in  cases 
when  the  owner  may  not  be  present,  and  remitting 
to  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas,  or  to  the 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  adjustment 
of  such  matters,  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty' consumed,  the  place  where  taken,  and  the  name 
of  the  owner,  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

Article  V.  That  all  private  property,  including 
cattle,  horses,  negro  slaves,  or  indentured  persons, 
of  whatever  denomination,  that  may  have  been  cap- 
tured by  any  portion  of  the  Mexican  army,  or  may 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  said  army,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  invasion,  shall  be  restored  to 
the  commander  of  the  Texan  army,  or  to  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
Texas  to  receive  them. 

Article  VI.  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  re- 
frain from  coming  in  contact  with  each  other;  and 
to  this  end  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas  will 
be  careful  not  to  approach  within  a  shorter  distance 
than  five  leagues. 

Article  VII.  The  Mexican  army  shall  not  make 
any  other  delay  on  its  march  than  that  which  is  nee- 
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essary  to  take  up  their  hospitals,  baggage,  etc.,  and  to 
cross  the  rivers;  any  delay  not  necessary  to  these  pur- 
poses to  be  considered  an  infraction  of  this  agreement. 

Article  VIII.  By  an  express,  to  be  immediately 
despatched,  this  agreement  shall  be  sent  to  General 
Vincente  Filisola  and  to  General  T.  J.  Rusk,  com- 
mander of  the  Texan  army,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  apprized  of  its  stipulations;  and  to  this  end  they 
will  exchange  engagements  to  comply  with  the  same. 

Article  IX.  That  all  Texan  prisoners  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mexican  army,  or  its  authorities, 
be  forthwith  released,  and  furnished  with  free  pass- 
ports to  return  to  their  homes;  in  consideration  of 
which  a  corresponding  number  of  Mexican  prisoners, 
rank  and  file,  now  in  possession  of  the  Government 
of  Texas  shall  be  immediately  released;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Mexican  prisoners  that  continue  in 
the  possession  of  the  Government  of  Texas  to  be 
treated  with  due  humanity, — any  extraordinary  com- 
forts that  may  be  furnished  them  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

Article  X.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna  will  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
deemed  proper. 

The   contracting  parties  sign  this  instrument   for 
the  above-mentioned   purposes,    in   duplicate,    at   the 
port  of  Velasco,  this  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1836. 
David  G.  Burnet,  President, 
Jas.  Collingsworth,  Secretary  of  State, 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
B.  HARDIMAN,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
P.  W.  Grayson,  Attorney-General. 
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Report  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, January  19,  1848. 

MR.  LINCOLN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads, 
made  the  following  report: 
The  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post 
Roads,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Fuller,  report:  That,  as 
proved  to  their  satisfaction,  the  mail  routes  from 
Milledgeville  to  Athens,  and  from  Warrenton 
to  Decatur,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  (numbered 
2366  and  2380),  were  let  to  Reeside  and  Avery 
at  $1300  per  annum  for  the  former  and  $1500 
for  the  latter,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  com- 
mence on  the  first  day  of  January,  1835;  that, 
previous  to  the  time  for  commencing  the  serv- 
ice, Reeside  sold  his  interest  therein  to  Avery; 
that  on  the  nth  of  May,  1835,  Avery  sold  the 
whole  to  these  petitioners,  Saltmarsh  and  Fuller, 
to  take  effect  from  the  beginning,  January  1, 
1835;  that,  at  this  time,  the  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General, being  called  on  for  that  purpose, 
consented  to  the  transfer  of  the  contracts  from 
Reeside  and  Avery  to  these  petitioners,  and 
promised  to  have  proper  entries  of  the  transfer 
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made  on  the  books  of  the  department,  which, 
however,  was  neglected  to  be  done ;  that  the 
petitioners,  supposing  all  was  right,  in  good 
faith  commenced  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
on  these  routes,  and  after  difficulty  arose,  still 
trusting  that  all  would  be  made  right,  continued 
the  service  till  December  1,  1837;  that  they  per- 
formed the  service  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  department,  and  have  never  been  paid  any- 
thing for  it  except  $ ;  that  the  difficulty  oc- 
curred as  follows:  Mr.  Barry  was  Postmaster- 
General  at  the  times  of  making  the  contracts 
and  the  attempted  transfer  of  them;  Mr.  Ken- 
dall succeeded  Mr.  Barry,  and  finding  Reeside 
apparently  in  debt  to  the  department,  and  these 
contracts  still  standing  in  the  names  of  Reeside 
and  Avery,  refused  to  pay  for  the  services  under 
them,  otherwise  than  by  credits  to  Reeside;  af- 
terward, however,  he  divided  the  compensation, 
still  crediting  one  half  to  Reeside,  and  direct- 
ing the  other  to  be  paid  to  the  order  of  Avery, 
who  disclaimed  all  right  to  it.  After  discon- 
tinuing the  service,  these  petitioners,  supposing 
they  might  have  legal  redress  against  Avery, 
brought  suit  against  him  in  New  Orleans;  in 
which  suit  they  failed,  on  the  ground  that  Avery 
had  complied  with  his  contract,  having  done 
so  much  toward  the  transfer  as  they  had  ac- 
cepted and  been  satisfied  with.     Still  later  the 
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department  sued  Reeside  on  his  supposed  in- 
debtedness, and  by  a  verdict  of  the  jury  it  was 
determined  that  the  department  was  indebted 
to  him  in  a  sum  much  beyond  all  the  credits 
given  him  on  the  account  above  stated.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  consider  the 
petitioners  clearly  entitled  to  relief,  and  they 
report  a  bill  accordingly;  lest,  however,  there 
should  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  amount  which 
they  have  already  received,  we  so  frame  it  as 
that,  by  adjustment  at  the  department,  they  may 
be  paid  so  much  as  remains  unpaid  for  service 
actually  performed  by  them — not  charging  them 
with  the  credits  given  to  Reeside.  The  com- 
mittee think  it  not  improbable  that  the  petition- 
ers purchased  the  right  of  Avery  to  be  paid  for 
the  service  from  the  1st  of  January,  till  their 
purchase  on  May  11,  1835;  but  the  evidence  on 
this  point  being  very  vague,  they  forbear  to  re- 
port in  favor  of  allowing  it. 

Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon 

Washington,  January  19,  1848. 
Dear  William:  Inclosed  you  find  a  letter  of 
Louis  W.  Chandler.  What  is  wanted  is  that 
you  shall  ascertain  whether  the  claim  upon  the 
note  described  has  received  any  dividend  in  the 
Probate  Court  of  Christian  County,  where  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Overton  Williams  has  been  admin- 
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istered  on.  If  nothing  is  paid  on  it,  withdraw 
the  note  and  send  it  to  me,  so  that  Chandler  can 
see  the  indorser  of  it.  At  all  events  write  me 
all  about  it,  till  I  can  somehow  get  it  off  my 
hands.  I  have  already  been  bored  more  than 
enough  about  it;  not  the  least  of  which  annoy- 
ance is  his  cursed,  unreadable,  and  ungodly 
handwriting. 

I  have  made  a  speech,  a  copy  of  which  I  will 
send  you  by  next  mail. 

Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon 

Washington',  February  i,  1848. 
Dear  William:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  ulti- 
mo was  received  last  night,  and  for  which  I  am 
much  obliged.  The  only  thing  in  it  that  I  wish 
to  talk  to  you  at  once  about  is  that  because  of 
my  vote  for  Ashmun's  amendment  you  fear  that 
you  and  I  disagree  about  the  war.  I  regret  this, 
not  because  of  any  fear  we  shall  remain  dis- 
agreed after  you  have  read  this  letter,  but  be- 
cause if  you  misunderstand  I  fear  other  good 
friends  may  also.  That  vote  affirms  that  the 
war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President;  and  I  will  stake 
my  life  that  if  you  had  been  in  my  place  you 
would  have  voted  just  as  T  did.     Would  you 
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have  voted  what  you  felt  and  knew  to  be  a 
lie?  I  know  you  would  not.  Would  you  have 
gone  out  of  the  House— skulked  the  vote?  I 
expect  not.  If  you  had  skulked  one  vote,  you 
would  have  had  to  skulk  many  more  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Richardson's  resolutions,  in- 
troduced before  I  made  any  move  or  gave  any 
vote  upon  the  subject,  make  the  direct  question 
of  the  justice  of  the  war;  so  that  no  man  can  be 
silent  if  he  would.  You  are  compelled  to  speak ; 
and  your  only  alternative  is  to  tell  the  truth  or  a 
lie.     I  cannot  doubt  which  you  would  do. 

This  vote  has  nothing  to  do  in  determining 
my  votes  on  the  questions  of  supplies.  I  have 
always  intended,  and  still  intend,  to  vote  sup- 
plies; perhaps  not  in  the  precise  form  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  but  in  a  better  form 
for  all  purposes,  except  Locofoco  party  purposes. 
It  is  in  this  particular  you  seem  mistaken.  The 
Locos  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
impression  that  all  who  vote  supplies  or  take 
part  in  the  war  do  of  necessity  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  in  the  beginning  of  it;  but  the 
Whigs  have  from  the  beginning  made  and  kept 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the  very 
first  act  nearly  all  the  Whigs  voted  against  the 
preamble  declaring  that  war  existed  by  the  act 
of  Mexico;  and  yet  nearly  all  of  them  voted  for 
the  supplies.     As  to  the  Whig  men  who  have 
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participated  in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have 
spoken  in  my  hearing,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  as  unjust  the  President's  conduct  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  do  not  suppose 
that  such  denunciation  is  directed  by  undying 
hatred  to  him,  as  "The  Register"  would  have  it 
believed.  There  are  two  such  Whigs  on  this 
floor  (Colonel  Haskell  and  Major  James).  The 
former  fought  as  a  colonel  by  the  side  of  Colonel 
Baker  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side  by  side 
with  me  in  the  vote  that  you  seem  dissatisfied 
with.  The  latter,  the  history  of  whose  capture 
with  Cassius  Clay  you  well  know,  had  not  ar- 
rived here  when  that  vote  was  given ;  but,  as  I 
understand,  he  stands  ready  to  give  just  such  a 
vote  whenever  an  occasion  shall  present.  Ba- 
ker, too,  who  is  now  here,  says  the  truth  is  un- 
doubtedly that  way ;  and  whenever  he  shall  speak 
out,  he  will  say  so.  Colonel  Doniphan,  too,  the 
favorite  Whig  of  Missouri,  and  who  overran 
all  Northern  Mexico,  on  his  return  home  in  a 
public  speech  at  St.  Louis  condemned  the  ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  the  war,  if  I  remem- 
ber. G.  T.  M.  Davis,  who  has  been  through 
almost  the  whole  war,  declares  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Clay;  from  which  I  infer  that  he  adopts  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  generally  at  least.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  Whig 
who  has  been  to  the  war  attempting  to  justify 
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the  President's  conduct.  That  one  was  Captain 
Bishop,  editor  of  the  "Charleston  Courier,"  and 
a  very  clever  fellow.  I  do  not  mean  this  letter 
for  the  public,  but  for  you.  Before  it  reaches 
you,  you  will  have  seen  and  read  my  pamphlet 
speech,  and  perhaps  been  scared  anew  by  it. 
After  you  get  over  your  scare,  read  it  over  again, 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  tell  me  honestly  what 
you  think  of  it.  I  condensed  all  I  could  for  fear 
of  being  cut  off  by  the  hour  rule,  and  when  I 
got  through  I  had  spoken  but  forty-five  minutes. 

Yours  forever, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Letter  to  William  Herndon  ' 

Washington,  February  2,  1848. 
Dear  William:  I  just  take  my  pen  to  say  that 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  a  little,  slim,  pale- 
faced,  consumptive  man,  with  a  voice  like  Lo- 
gan's, has  just  concluded  the  very  best  speech  of 
an  hour's  length  I  ever  heard.  My  old  with- 
ered dry  eyes  are  full  of  tears  yet. 

1  The  speech  that  so  moved  Lincoln  was  on  the  Mexican  War. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  "  Congressional  Globe "  Appendix  to  the 
1st  session  of  the  30th  Congress.  The  orator,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Stephens,  played  an  important  part  in  later  events.  He  was 
a  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  1843  to  1859.  At  the  time  the 
dissatisfied  southern  states  held  their  convention  he  opposed  se- 
cession but  finally  cast  his  lot  with  the  Confederacy  and  became 
its  vice-president. 
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If  he  writes  it  out  anything  like  he  delivered 
it,  our  people  shall  see  a  good  many  copies  of  it. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
To  William  H.  Herndon,  Esq. 

*Letter  to  Joseph  us  Hewett 

Washington,  February  13,  1848. 
Dear  Hewett:  Your  Whig  representative 
from  Mississippi,  D.  W.  Tompkins,  has  just 
shown  me  a  letter  of  yours  to  him.  I  am  jealous 
because  you  did  not  write  to  me — perhaps  you 
have  forgotten  me.  Don't  you  remember  a 
long  black  fellow  who  rode  on  horseback  with 
you  from  Tremont  to  Springfield  nearly  ten 
year  ago,  swimming  our  horses  over  the  Mack- 
inaw on  the  trip?  Well,  I  am  that  same  one  fel- 
low yet.  I  was  once  of  your  opinion,  expressed 
in  your  letter,  that  presidential  electors  should 
be  dispensed  with,  but  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  that  first  introduced  them  has 
made  me  doubt.  The  causes  were  briefly  these : 
The  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  had 
this  difficulty:  the  small  States  wished  to  so  form 
the  new  government  as  that  they  might  be  equal 
to  the  large  ones,  regardless  of  the  inequality  of 
population;  the  large  ones  insisted  on  equality 
in  proportion  to  population.  They  compro- 
mised it  by  basing  the  House  of  Representatives 
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on  population,  and  the  Senate  on  States  regard- 
less of  population,  and  the  execution  of  both 
principles  by  electors  in  each  State,  equal  in 
number  to  her  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Now  throw  away  the  machinery  of  electors 
and  this  compromise  is  broken  up  and  the  whole 
yielded  to  the  principle  of  the  larger  States. 
There  is  one  thing  more.  In  the  slave  States 
you  have  representatives,  and  consequently  elec- 
tors, partly  upon  the  basis  of  your  slave  popula- 
tion, which  would  be  swept  away  by  the  change 
you  seem  to  think  desirable.  Have  you  ever  re- 
flected on  these  things? 

But  to  come  to  the  main  point.  I  wish  you 
to  know  that  I  have  made  a  speech  in  Congress, 
and  that  I  want  you  to  be  enlightened  by  read- 
ing it;  to  further  which  object  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  speech  by  this  mail. 

For  old  acquaintance's  sake,  if  for  nothing 
else,  be  sure  to  write  to  me  on  receiving  this.  I 
was  very  near  forgetting  to  tell  you  that  on  my 
being  introduced  to  General  Quitman  and  tell- 
ing him  I  was  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  he  at 
once  remarked,  "Then  you  know  my  valued 
friend  Hewett  of  Natchez ;"  and  on  being  as- 
sured I  did,  he  said  just  such  things  about  you 
as  I  like  to  hear  said  about  my  own  valued 
friends. 

Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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